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J. B. McLAUGHLIN, Commissioner, 
West Virginia Department of Agriculture 


Guest Editorial ée6 


In the last twenty-five years as a public official in 
West Virginia, I have had the opportunity to observe 
at close range the vocational agriculture program in 
the state. During this time, I have had the pleasure of 
attending each annual State Convention held by the 
West Virginia Future Farmers of America and becom- 
ing acquainted with not only the leaders of the program, 
but the instructors of the various Chapters as well. I 
have considered it a real opportunity to cooperate with 


such a fine group of people who are doing so much for 
the youth of our state. 


During my tenure in office, I have seen the West Vir- 
ginia FFA grow from a small organization to one with 
approximately 6,000 members. In watching the growth 
of this educational program in agriculture, I have be- 
come convinced that it is sound and dedicated to those 
principles that will build a better farm life and economy 
for the state and nation. 


Starting as a “green hand,” a student, by working on 
a project, learns about agriculture in a practical way 
and is able to decide whether he wants to become a 
farmer. Not all FFA boys become farmers ; some enter 
professional fields, industry or other vocations ; but, in 
any event, the training they receive in vocational agri- 
culture is an asset in later life and helps make better 
citizens. 


The one thing that has always impressed me is the 
manner in which they conduct their organization activi- 
ties, which is a training within itself in teaching each 
student higher ideals, dignity and good citizenship. It 
has demonstrated to each and every one of its mem- 
bers the technique of conducting their organization and 
has given opportunity for its membership to develop 
character, both individually and collectively. I know of 
no group of youngsters that can conduct the affairs of 
their organization better than the FFA and FHA, and 
it is through these activities, both in the local Chapters 
and the State organization, that these students are given 
an opportunity to develop leadership in any field of the 
vocation which they “2 choose, as well as the affairs 
of their communities. Their conduct, organization ac- 
tivities, character, dignity and the enterprises carried 
out on their farms have been factors in attracting the 
attention of leading business people in all walks of life, 
many of whom have become donors to the local, state 
and national organizations, whose funds are used in 
enterprises designed to encourage and promote the pro- 
grams of these young men and women. Through organi- 
zation activities—contests in public speaking, show- 
manship, ete.—many prizes are awarded to these young 
people who are qualifying themselves, through educa- 


tion, for richer and fuller lives and for better services ~ 


to themselves and their communities. 


The vocational students in our state are now spon- 
soring a program to build a youth center in the central 
part of West Virginia. A group of public-spirited gen- 


tlemen in the county in which the center is located has 
presented a beautiful 23l-acre plot of land to the state 
on which to erect buildings and facilities to care for any 
state-wide youth organization which desires to use 
these properties—of course, at times when not in use 
by the FFA or FHA, this center will be made available 
to any state-wide youth, church, business, professional, 
social or fraternal organization desiring to use it. It 
will be an institution of learning and a laboratory in 
whch people may assemble and discuss the problems of 
the various activities and programs they are carrying 
on for the betterment of their communities and the 
state. 


The FFA-FHA organizations, through their activi- 
ties, have raised more than a hundred thousand dollars, 
for which contracts for three cottages have already been 
let and are under construction which will take care of 
200 people. In addition, they propose to raise approxi- 
mately two million dollars to construct twenty-five or 
thirty more cottages. Plans are in the making for the 
erection of a dining hall that will accommodate 1,000 
people. This center will also have a chapel, playgrounds 
and a demonstrational farm. It has about ten acres of 
lakes, and roads are well under way and will be com- 
pleted within the next four or five months. This will 
become one of the greatest educational centers of its 
kind in this state or any other state. The legislature has 
already appropriated a quarter million dollars to assist 
in the building program and the development of this 
institution. 


I think this is one of the outstanding achievements of 
the vocational agricultural leadership of the state, which 
comprises the teachers in the local high schools working 
together with the students and their parents in the com- 
munities for a worthy purpose of which every member 
can be proud. When completed, it will be an institution 
out of which will come ideals, character, integrity, in- 
spiration and education—much of which could not be 
gotten in any other way. It will be an edifice or monu- 
ment to all those who have participated in any way, 
shape or form. It will be the place where many pro- 
grams, not alone in agriculture, will be worked out and 
started on their way toward richer and fuller lives to 
all those who use it, in whatever vocation or profession 
they may be in. As for agriculture, it will be the place 
in which the best of agricultural education will be de- 
veloped and demonstrated ; it will be a show-place at 
which the best livestock and the best farm products 
grown by the various Chapters over the state can be 
exhibited and judged; and, it will be an institution of 
training which, through better planning and modern ap- 
plication of agricultural technique, can make farming 
more interesting and more profitable. 


This is truly an organization that lives up to its slogan 
—“Learning to do, doing to learn, learning to live, 
living to serve.” 
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Pennsylvania teachers believe in - - 


Modern facilities for modern programs 


Facilities can make a difference 


D. R. McCLAY, Teacher Education, Pennsylvania State College 


prominent 

school archi- 
tect recently said, 
“Tell me what you 
plan to do in your 
vocational agricul- 
ture department 
and I will design 
a building for 
your needs.” This 
is a very practical 
approach to the 
question, ‘‘What 
facilities do de- 
partments of vo- 
cational agriculture need?” 

A recent survey was made by the 
writer in Pennsylvania of facilities ob- 
tained by departments of vocational ag- 
riculture in the state since World War 
Il. Teachers were asked to evaluate 
their new facilities. Following are 
recommendations concerning facilities 
needed resulting from this study. 


D. R. McClay 


A. THE CLASSROOM 

1. The classroom should be 22’ x 30’ or 
larger in size. A room 24 x 36’ is 
highly desirable to provide adequate 
floor space for storage cupboards, 
work counters and the like. 

2. A slate or slate-equivalent black- 
board area 4 in height and from 12’ 
to 20’ in length should be provided. 

3. Storage cupboards including drawer 
and shelf space should be “built-in” 
and should occupy one entire wall 
of the classroom. 

4. A cork bulletin board should be 
provided and located in a prominent 
place—preferably near the door. A 
4’ x 4 bulletin board is minimum 
size. 

5. A sink 18” x 36” is recommended 
for the classroom. 

6. Student tables 24” to 30” wide and 
5’ to 8’ long are preferred over in- 
dividual student desks. 

7. Other facilities needed in the class- 
rcom are: a minimum of two steel 
filing cabinets, a large magazine 
rack, a teacher demonstration table, 
and a teacher desk. 


B. THE FARM MECHANICS SHOP 


1. The shop should contain as much 
floor area as possible. The teachers 
felt that 1800 square feet should be 
the absolute minimum for the shop. 
However, shops with floor areas of 
2100 to 2500 square feet or larger 
are highly desirable. 

2. The shop floor should be made of 
concrete and should be free from 
posts or other roof supports within 
the shop floor area. 

3. The shop should be a minimum of 
36 feet in width. 


4. Adequate lights (either incandescent 
or fluorescent) should be provided 


in order that bench-type work can 
be done anywhere in the room. 

5. Both 115 and 230 volt current out- 
lets should be present in sufficient 
number to provide easily accessable 
current sources anywhere in the 
shop. 

6. The outlet and receptacle for the 
electric welder should be located 
near the large door. 

7. Water—both hot and cold, should 
be provided in the shop. 

8. The large shop door should be 
12’ x 10’ or larger in size. Many of 
the newer shops have 14’ wide doors. 

9. Wall space should be provided for 
tool panels near the area in which a 
particular type of work is to be 
done. 


10. A tool and supplies storage room 
should be provided. 

11. A minimum of 16 work stations are 
needed but 24 or more are highly de- 
sirable. 

12. Toilet and locker facilities should be 
located in or near the shop. 

13. A sink 18” x 35” should be provided. 

Let us inspect two of the newer facili- 
ties provided for vocational agriculture 
departments in Pennsylvania, which 
have most of the desirable recommended 
features needed by modern departments. 

(See illustrations below.) 


United Joint High School, Indiana 
County, Pennsylvania 


Some of the outstanding features of 
this lay-out are: 
1. The storage 

yard. This 40’ x 

60’ area is en- 

closed by a 714’ 

fence made of 

corrugated as- 
bestos - cement 
sheets or roof- 
ing. Other mate- 
rials could be 
used just as well. 

One side or a 

25’ x 40’ area is 

paved with con- 

crete. This pro- 
vides additional 
work area dur- 
ing nice weather. 

A shed or shel- 

tered storage is 

provided along 
one side of the 

storage yard 16’ R 

wide and 35’ 

long. Partially 
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These facilities were designed by Hunter, Caldwell, and Campbell. 
Architects, Altoona, Pennsylvania in cooperation with the Indiana 
County Superintendent of Schools Office and the agricultural Edu- 
cation Department at the Pennsylvania State College. 
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2. The greenhouse. Not every depart- 
ment will need or should have a 
greenhouse. However, departments 
located in truck gardening areas will 
find a greenhouse quite essential. 


3. The conference room or office. Why 
not have a private room for student- 
teacher conferences? The trend 
toward increased emphasis in in- 
dividual instruction in vocational 
agriculture suggests that such a 
room be provided. 


4. The classroom laboratory. This 
work area is excellent for conduct- 
ing laboratory tests in soils, milk, 
etc. The laboratory also serves a 
dual purpose in that teacher demon- 
strations can well be performed 
here before the whole class. 


Unionville Consolidated School, 
Chester County, Pennsylvania 


The vocational agriculture classroom 
lay-out at this school is one of the finest 
the writer has ever seen. The large size 
(24’x 42’) provides ample space for 
plenty of storage cupboards and drawers, 
and in addition space for a conference 
room and study group unit at the rear of 
the room. Windows in the conference- 
office room provide for teacher observa- 
tion of classroom and shop activities. 
Other good features of this plan are: 

1. Provisions for toilet, lockers, and 

storage off the shop. 

2. The arrangement of benches and 
power tools in the shop. This ar- 
rangement is opposite of that found 
in the United Joint plan in that in 
this plan benches are located near 
the walls and the power tools are 
located within the shop area. Many 
teachers favor this arrangement 
over that shown in the United Joint 
plan. Some teachers favor a com- 
bination of the two. 


(Continued on Page 153) 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 
UNITED JOINT HIGH SCHOOL 
Indiana County, Pennsylvania 
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Teaching under glass 


Some departments require special facilities. 
Described here is one such case. 


IVAN HEAD, Vo-Ag Instructor, Alstead, New Hampshire 


BECAUSE this area is comprised of 

many part-time farms and some 
boys enter the department from town 
homes, a very diversified course in agri- 
culture must be taught. With this in 
mind this department had for some time 
been interested in procuring a small 
greenhouse for instructional purposes 
and as a service to the town. 

The idea of erecting a greenhouse was 
brought before the FFA Chapter and 
approved as an organization project. It 
was decided that the FFA, rather than 
the town, should own the building. 
Working on that premise we needed to 
decide on a method of financing the 
project. It was finally agreed that we 
would attempt a bond issue. The people 
of the town were approached individ- 
ually on the subject. Their reception 
was, almost without exception, very 
enthusiastic and many pledges were 
made. 


In the meantime several buildings for 
sale were visited and some greenhouse 
manufacturing companies were contacted 
for catalogues and prices. Ultimately the 
decision was made to purchase a new 
house since there were none available 
that could be moved without harm. 

In the fall of 1952 the group ordered 
a “Number 9 Wonder Greenhouse” from 


the National Green- 
house Company. 
We then started 
work on the foun- 
dation. A backhoe 
was brought in to 
dig the trench, 
ready mixed con- 
crete was used for the footing, and a 
mason hired to lay cement blocks. The 
students built the footing forms and 
worked with the mason laying blocks. 
When the materials for the house came 
the boys erected it. set the glass, bui!t 
benches, wired for electricity, landscaped, 
and laid a walk. In the process they be- 
came familiar with all these jobs. 

To cover the involved expenses a local 
lawyer drew up an agreement for us and 
bonds in $25.00 denominations were sold. 
A total of $975.00 was collected in this 
way during which time the boys met 
with only one refusal. This points to the 
moral that since the school has never 
asked the townspeople for help except 
when greatly needed, they respond with 
money and enthusiasm when the neces- 
sity arises. 

Issued without security, the bonds pay 
three per cent interest with no guaran- 
teed repayment date. Each year the 
trustees, the principal, the FFA presi- 
dent, and the teacher of agriculture will 


recognized 


Modern facilities for = = (Continued from Page 154) 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 
UNIONVILLE CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL 
Chester County, Pennsylvania 
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This well plenned classroom provides bulletin boards, adequate book —_t 
and material storage space, separate study group unit, and movable 


tables with comfortable chairs. 
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3. The steam clean- 
er. This new 
shop tool is one 
of the newer 
tools being 
adopted by farm 
mechanics school 
shops. This has 
come about 
with the in- 
creased empha- 
sis in preventa- 
tive maintenance 
instruction of 
tractors, trucks, 
and farm ma- 

chinery. ; 
is generally 
agreed that facili- 
ties alone do not 
make a good pro- 
gram in vocational 
agriculture. Many 
leaders, however, 
feel that good fa- 
cilities are an im- 
portant prerequisite 
to good instruction. 
The progressive 
teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture 
will use every op- 
portunity possible 
in having his de- 
partment’s _facili- 
ties keep pace with 
his program. 


This greenhouse resulted from cooperative effort to meet a 
special need 
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determine how much money can be 
spared for use in repaying bonds and a 
certain number of bonds will be drawn 
by lot for repayment. In addition, the 
agreement reads that income from the 
sale of plants will be used only for bond 
payments and the operating expenses of 
the house. The money, kept in a separate 
account, will be handled in this manner 
until the debt is paid, at which time 
income will be incorporated into the 
FFA treasury. 

On April 20, 1953, the first of a small 
crop of tomatoes, cauliflower, and broc- 
coli was planted. All of the students 
participated in the work of planting, 
transplanting, and growing. This year 
100 dozen plants were sold to students 
and townspeople. Next season and in 
coming years the group plans to market 
300 dozen, introducing new varieties and 
hybrids that look promising. 

While an undertaking of this sort 
might well be tried by many schools, a 
note of caution is in order. If you feel 
that you are overworked or don’t wish 
to give up any of your social life you 
should not enter into a project of this 
type. It means nightly trips to the school 
plus weekend supervision. Fires go out, 
the sun gets too hot, and someone for- 
gets to water the plants while your wife 
or girl friend gets peeved when you 
have to leave a party early. The only 
way to win is by the conviction that 
what you are doing is serving a good 
purpose and is, therefore, worthwhile. 


O 


Cover Picture Legend 


Pictured on the cover is one section 
of the Farm Shop at the Rogers High 
School, Florence, Alabama. This is one 
of Alabama’s model shops with 40’ X 
60’ of floor space. It contains equipment 
recommended by the teacher training 
and supervisory staffs in cooperation 
with a committee of agricultural engi- 
neers. Shown in the picture are the 
electrical, forge and cold metal, and 
welding areas. Other areas in the shop 
are arranged and equipped for farm 
plumbing, wood-working, concrete, tool 
conditioning, rope and leather, farm 
machinery, and tractor maintenance. 
Other pictures of this shop are shown 
on the back cover of this issue of the 
Magazine. 


Facts that are not frankly faced have 
a habit of stabbing you in the back. 
. —Sir Harold Bowden 
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Equipping the farm mechanics shop 


CARL F. ALBRECHT, Department of Agricultural Engineering, Michigan State College 


be considering 
the problem of 
equipping the 
school farm shop 
we are immediate- 
ly confronted with 
the job of antici- 
pating future 
needs. If we are 
unable to quite ac- 
curately ptedict 
what will be our 
future needs our 
shop is doomed 
to obsolescence be- 
fore construction begins. There will be 
changing needs as the years go by and 
we must be ready to cope with them. 


Carl F. Albrecht 


Educational Needs Change 


Obviously of first consideration in any 
long time planning program in voca- 
tional agriculture are the educational 
needs of the farmers in the community. 
These needs will be based largely on the 
type of farming in the area. Also in- 
volved in planning for the future are 
an almost endless number of secondary 
factors such as changing population, 
urbanization, consolidation, general eco- 
nomic conditions, and many others. All 
of them affect all the departments in the 
school and make constant change man- 
datory in a modern educational system. 

This constant need for changes is 
stimulating but also sometimes discour- 
aging. It is doubtful that there is a 
vocational agriculture teacher who is 
not now working with some piece of 
equipment which he considers temporary 
in his shop. And he had better be vigi- 
lant or the thing will become permanent. 
In fact, that may be the trouble with a 
lot of school farm shops. They have 
remained in “status quo” so far as 
equipment and space are concerned, and 
as a result the subject matter taught 
in them has not kept pace with changing 
needs. 

Planning for the future in equipping 
the farm mechanics shop resolves itself 
into two basic problems; namely, (1) 
determining what equipment is needed 
and when it will be needed, and (2) 
arranging to obtain the equipment. To 
solve these problems we must take 
several different approaches to them. Let 
us consider a few aspects of planning 
which past experience and recent trends 
seem to indicate will need careful study. 


Meeting Local Needs 


Almost any list of tools and equipment 
for school farm shops such as the one 
prepared in the U. S. Office of Education 
or in any one of the state education 
offices is a satisfactory one with which 
to begin. No matter which list we start 
with, however, it will have to be modi- 
fied to meet local conditions. A local 
community survey may indicate that 
because horses are no longer used on 
farms the leather working equipment 


should be eliminated or at least dras- 
tically cut. In a community in which 
much native lumber“is available it will 
probably be desirable to invest heavily 
in farm carpentry equipment. The teach- 
er’s lack of training and ability in a 
certain area of farm mechanics may 
dictate that it will be wise to postpone 
the purchase of equipment needed for 
that kind of work until he can prepare 
himself to use it. These are examples of 
adjustments that must be made on the 
basis of the analysis of the local situ- 
ations, but there are some general rules 
for equipping the school farm shop that 
will apply to most departments. 


Large-Type Equipment Needed 

The first and basic rule is that we 
should have in our shop the kinds and 
sizes of tools and equipment that the 
farmers in that community have or 
should have on their farms. For ex- 
ample, while a bit brace with an 8-inch 
sweep may be satisfactory for general 
shop it is certainly too small for a 
farm shop. A 10-inch brace ought to be 
the minimum and in a complete layout 
there should be at least one of 12-inches. 
Most of the claw hammers should be a 
16-0z. size, and we could use one or two 
20-oz. ripping hammers but only one 
12-0z., if any. In other words, our hand 
tools should generally be big, man-sized 
ones, rather than the smaller sizes which 
are usually associated with cabinet work 
and ornamental metal craft. This is also 
true of the power tools. We really need 
at least two portable power drills—a 
half-inch and a quarter inch size—but if 
we could have only one certainly we 
would choose the larger. 


Shall We Lead or Follow the Farmer 


Obviously we cannot limit our equip- 
ment to only that kind which the average 
farmers in the community have. We 
must also include the items which they 
should have and mary which they will 
perhaps have in the future. The oxy- 
acetylene and- the 
electric arc welders 
are good examples 
of this. There are 
not many farmers 
who have both 
kinds of welders 
and perhaps most 
farmers in a cer- 
tain community 
now have neither. 
Soon, however, 
many of them will 
have one or the 
other of them and 
the school shop in 
that community 
needs both kinds of 
equipment in order 
to be able to meet 
the immediate 
training needs of 
the few who now 


A class at work in the California, Missouri, Farm Mechanics Shop. 
Ample space is available for most shop activities. 


have welders and the anticipated needs 
of those who plan to get them. 

Generally speaking, the school farm 
shop should lead the home farm shops 
in a community in the variety and quality 
of tools and equipment, but it may some- 
times be better to follow the farmers’ 
lead in certain items. The portable 
power saw is a good example of this. 
The first of such saws that were placed 
on the market were extremely unsafe 
because of poor balance and inadequate 
guards, They have since been consider- 
ably improved but are still dangerous 
pieces of equipment to have in the school 
shop or, for that matter, in the home 
farm shop. But farmers are buying them 
in increasing numbers and therefore it 
is our responsibility to teach our stu- 
dents how to properly and safely use 
them. 


Changing Emphases Mean 
Different Equipment 

Recently the practical, vocational 
value of some of our time-honored farm 
mechanics skills has been questioned. 
“Are we unnecessarily spending time on 
rope work?” “Just how much sheet 
metal work and soldering do farmers 
actually do?” “How about forge work?” 
Perhaps we can eliminate some items 
from our master list of equipment and 
use the money for other more vitally 
needed tools and equipment. 

A changing emphasis on farm me- 
chanics skills needed by farmers would 
imply some change in kinds of tools and 
equipment needed. Most farm boys learn 
to drive a tractor long before they 
enter high school. Therefore, the ninth 
grade and not the eleventh or twelfth is 
the place to begin to teach tractor oper- 
ation, safety, servicing and protective 
maintenance. And surely with more steel 
being used on farms now we need fewer 
carpentry tools and more metal work- 
ing equipment than we did twenty years 
ago. Every teacher will find situations 
like this in his community. 


Planning Present and Future Purchases 

After a complete list of needed equip- 
ment has been prepared there remains 
the final step—that of obtaining the tools 
and machines. With school budgets as 
limited as most of them are this is no 
easy matter. 

(Continued on Page 155) 
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Added functions require space facilities. 


The third room 


A need in serving out-of-school personnel 
GLENN Z. STEVENS, Teacher Education, Pennsylvania State College 


“THE rooms in 

this area will 
serve the needs 
of our expanding 
community adult 
education activi- 
ties,” the young 
superintendent of 
schools explained 
as he pointed to 
the front main- 
floor wing toward 
the center of town. 
He was showing 
the blueprints of 
the new school building to visitors from 
the University. As he proferred folding 
chairs in his small temporary office in 
an old frame dwelling, Superintendent 
“X,” whether intentionally or not, was 
inviting comments. 


A significant mental comparison was 
inevitable. How different was this pic- 
ture of a community where adult citi- 
zens had shared in the planning of their 
new public-education facilities to con- 
tribute to their own continued develop- 
ment, as well as that of their children, 
from the typically narrower vision of a 
generation ago. How often one has 
walked into older buildings where the 
only door, other than those of an inade- 
quate office and rows of uniform class- 
rooms, was one carrying the imposing 
yet forbidding designation of “Board of 
Education.” 


Space for Out-of-school Groups 


In the modern concept of adequate 
housing for a complete program in vo- 
cational agriculture, a third room for 
agriculture is every bit as essential as 
are the rooms for general adult educa- 
tional purposes referred to above. Young 
and adult farmers will make frequent 
use of a room easily accessible to them 
during daytime hours. Stopping at the 
high school on their way home from the 
morning trip to town to deliver milk at 
the receiving plant, or from a shopping 
trip for farm supplies, can be an ideal 
time for a committee meeting, a problem- 
solving conference with one of the agri- 
culture instructors, the use of soil, seed 
moisture, milk or other testing equip- 
ment, or for help with farm-mechaniza- 
tion or work-simplification changes. 


While one or both instructors are 
busy teaching high school groups in the 
agriculture classroom and in the farm- 
mechanics shop, there are also many 
times when one or several high school 
students can very profitably work on 
FFA committee activities and on their 
individual farming programs in the com- 
bination conference-laboratory-library- 
office, the area which is here being 
called the third room. 

The idea proposed is based on the 
point of view that even though there is 
need for office and filing space, need for 


Glenn Z. Stevens 


a departmental library, need for func- 
tional, up-to-date laboratory facilities, 
and need for a conference table, all of 
them can best be provided in one 
common area. A democratic attitude of 
self-directed, mutual acceptance of re- 
sponsibility by farmers for their own 
community program is promoted. 


Space According to Function 


Instructors may conclude, and justi- 
fiably so, that the functions outlined can 
be performed in an existing two-room 
agriculture department. Where this is 
now being done, the farm-mechanics- 
shop space is adapted to serving a 
majority of the informal small group 
and individual instructional needs dur- 
ing the school day. Just as many teachers 
have found that farm machinery and 
equipment maintenance and repair activi- 
ties are especially well suited to the 
progressive development of more com- 
prehensive young and adult farmer 
phases of complete programs, they have 
found that out-of-school persons ap- 
preciate the friendly, informal atmos- 
phere of being welcome in their working 
clothes any hour of the day and on the 
evenings when the instructors regularly 
are there. 

Recently, at a county-area career-day 
conference a fine group of FFA seniors 
were discussing their progress toward 
establishment in farming. They were far 
advanced and mature in their thinking 
and quickly stated that their guidance 
needs did not include an interest in 
information about attending college. 
They steered the small group-discussion 
to an outline of ways and means of con- 
tinuing to use their own local vocational 
agriculture department through the 
young-farmer program. 

It was clear that they had a real in- 
sight into the objectives which their 
agriculture instructor had developed in 
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his long tenure in their community. It 
requires no stretching of imagination to 
realize that such very progressive plans 
for a broad community adult-education 
program as those which Superintendent 
“X” proudly exhibited for the High 
School building were profoundly in- 
fluenced by the complete program in 
vocational agriculture which the farmers 
of the area had come to know. oO 


Equipping the - - 


(Continued from Page 154) 

There are three ways to get equip- 
ment: 

1. Some might be obtained as gifts or 
at very nominal cost from other 
agencies. 

2. Some equipment can be built in the 
shop. 

3. Most tools and equipment will have 
to be purchased. 

Equipment such as benches, tool cabi- 
nets, and storage racks can be built by 
students in the shop classes. This, how- 
ever, can be justified only to the extent 
to which the students can develop 
needed skills. At present there is prac- 
tically no equipment offered as gifts 
such as there was after World War II. 
So we must plan to obtain most of it 
by purchase. 


A Plan for Systematic Purchase 


Both the teacher who is starting a 
new shop and he who is reorganizing 
an established one are usually confronted 
with the problem of having to limit 
purchases to keep within a prescribed 
annual budget. This means setting up a 
longtime plan which will accomplish two 
vital objectives. First, it must present 
to the administration, at the very begin- 
ning, a complete list of all of the tools 
and equipment needed and, second, it 
must provide a priority order in which 
the items are to be bought. 

The following sample list illustrates 
one way in which this might be done. 
Listed under the heading “Items Needed” 
would be all of the tools and equipment 
needed to do a complete job now and in 
the forseeable future. This is the Master 
List. The remaining columns indicate 
the priority need by years by showing 
when each item is to be bought. For 

(Continued on Page 157) * 


Farm Mechanics Shop Equipment List 


Items Now on Date to be Purchased 
Needed Hand 1953 1954 1955 
Grinders: 
ee ES i a aie” aR he ag oe 0 1 
1—Portable 4” x 4%” x 4” 0 1 
3600 RPM 
1/3 HP Motor 
1—Sickle 4%” Diam......................... 1 
2—Tool 7” x 1” x %”. 1 1 
1/3 HP 3600 RPM 
Hammers: 
6—Carpenters 16 oz. Curved Claw.................... 2 2 2 
1—Finishing 12 oz. Curved Claw.....................--- 0 1 
2—Ripping 20 oz. Straight Claw.......................- 0 1 1 
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A little ingenuity plus knowledge of needs equals - - - 
Improved facilities in the farm shop 


J. R. HAMILTON, Teacher Education, Mississippi State College 


workman is 
no better than 
his tools.” This 
old adage long ac- 
cepted by skilled 
tradesmen may 
very well apply to 
teachers of farm 
mechanics. Much 
of the instruction 
in farm mechanics 
must necessarily 
be a learning-by- 
doing process; 
therefore, the fa- 
cilities needed to do the various jobs 
under study should be the minimum 
equipment acceptable by the teacher of 
farm mechanics. 

War production training classes for 
adults and veterans classes showed the 
vocational teacher that adults will re- 
spond to farm mechanics training when 
adequate shop equipment and organized 
instruction is provided. No “crystal ball 
gazer” is needed to predict the future in 
regard to the need for more and better 
instruction in farm mechanics. The 
American farmer literally “farms on 
wheels” today, with the promise of more 
mechanization in the future. More and 
more school officials ask when hiring a 
teacher, “Is he a good shop man?” 


All this points up the need for a long 
range program of improvement in the 
school facilities. Suppose the average 
teacher looks over his. shop with a 
critical eye for improving the arrange- 
ment, appearance and quality of what 
he now has. The remainder of this 
article will be a brief resumé of basic 
improvements made in the Agricultural 
Education Department farm shop at 
Mississippi State College by trainees 


J. R. Hamilton 


under the direction of the writer. 


To improve the appearance of the 
shop, all equipment, including tables, 
cabinets, walls, etc., was color condi- 
tioned according to the best authorities 


Fig. |. Re-bracing farm shop work benches. 
Many of the work benches in farm shops 
have horizontal braces near the floor which 
make sweeping under them very difficult. 
The horizontal braces have been removed 
from the work bench shown here and re- 
laced with diagonal strap iron braces. 

agonal braces make a sturdy bench, and 
at the same time the sweeping problem is 
minimized. 


on this subject. The work tables had 
been constructed with horizontal braces 
near the floor, making a veritable “trash 
trap.” As illustrated in figure 1, these 
braces were replaced with a diagonal 
style to facilitate cleaning and sweeping. 
Quality of work and class morale were 
immediately improved as a result of 
this improvement in shop appearance. 

A universal complaint by teachers is 
that small hand tools are almost im- 
possible to keep. Pictured in figure 2 is 
a cabinet designed and constructed so 
that only one particular tool will fit 
into a place for that tool. Almost four- 
hundred graduates and undergraduates 
have used these tools without a single 
loss. 


Fig. 2. Miscellaneous small hand tool stor- 
age cabinet. The tool cabinet shown in this 
picture provides a storage place for each 
tool. The important characteristic of this 
cabinet is that only one particular tool will 
fit in each storage space. Therefore, at the 
end of the shop period the cabinet can 
be inspected at a glance and if a tool is 
missing it can be located before the stu- 
dents are dismissed. 


As a step toward specialization of 
various sections of the shop for certain 
kinds of work, cabinets were designed 
to house the tools and equipment needed 
for each kind of work. An illustration of 
this type of cabinet is the sheet metal 
cabinet in figure 3. Other cabinets in 
oxyacetylene welding, tool fitting, cold 
metal, etc., were constructed and in- 
stalled in appropriate areas. This ar- 
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Fig. 3. Specialized tool storage cabinet. 
The sheet metal tool cabinet shown in this 
picture has a place for each item, as well 
as a red identification mark to corre’ 
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Fig. 4. Mounting for farm shop anvil. 
Mountings for farm shop anvils are a prob- 
lem and the mounting shown here is sug- 
gested as a satisfactory solution. One 

of an old oil drum filled with concrete 
makes a firm anvil mounting; yet it can be 
moved by tilting and rolling it on edge. 


rangement greatly reduced traffic in the 
main tool room and increased efficiency 
of the shop. 

The design and construction of perma- 
nent mounts for certain pieces of equip- 
ment as anvils, vises, and grinders 
present a real challenge to the shop 
teacher. Illustrated here are several 
projects which appear to be permanent. 
For an anvil base half an oil drum was 
filled with concrete with anchor bolts 
properly placed while the concrete was 
green. Straps across the corners hold the 
anvil in place, figure 4. 

Whole oil drums, figure 5, were used 
for the bases for vises. The bottom two- 
thirds of the drum was filled with 
ballast and the remainder filled with con- 


crete. A pattern of the base of the vise 
(Continued on Page 157) 


Fig. 5. Mounting for combination pipe and 
machinists vise. Satisfactory mountings for 
heavy duty bench type vises are a problem 
in many vocational agriculture farm shops. 
Mountings should be sturdy and located so 
as to facilitate work. The mounting pictured 
here is suggested as a solution for this 
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Fig. 6. Mounting for electric grinder. It is 
believed that a sturdy mounting will lengthen 
the life of any power machinery. Therefore, 
the se shown in this picture is sug- 
gested as being a very satisfactory arrange- 
ment for an electric grinder. om 


was drawn on cardboard so that the 
bolts could be placed to match the holes 
in the base. An oil drum was similarly 
used to provide a mount for a heavy 
duty grinder, figure 6. Accessories used 
most often were mounted on the drum. 
Quiet operation and long life of the 
motor should be the result of this 
project. The need of a drum type 
sander and wire brush machine prompted 
the design and construction of a fourth 
type of permanent mount, figure 7. By 
making a vertical cut in the drum part 
way down, a shelf for a mandrel as 
well as one for a motor was provided. 
All of these projects were painted to fit 
into the color scheme of the shop equip- 
ment. Switches were welded to the sides 
of the drums. 

Repair and construction of modern 
farm equipment requires a great deal of 
heavy drilling. An old discarded post 
drill, figure 8, was mounted to a channel 
beam anchored in an oil drum filled with 
concrete. A pulley of the proper size to 


Fig.” 7. Mounting for drum sander. The 
drum sander attachment can be removed 
and other pieces of equipment, such as 


grindstone, used. For these reasons the 
piece of equipment shown here is suggested. 


Fig. 8. Converted hand post drill to power 
driven post drill. This old hand post drill 
can be converted to a power drill that will 
be a big asset to the shop program. 


make the drill operate at one hundred 
and twenty-five RPM was _ installed. 
Holes may be successfully drilled up to 
one and one-half inches. The automatic 
feed on the old drill works well with 
power. 


The need for having the oxyacetylene 
equipment movable prompted the con- 
struction of the cart pictured in figure 
9. A few pieces of scrap metal and a 
pair of discarded, wheels made up the 
materials needed. 

Welding rod deteriorates rapidly when 
exposed to moisture. An air-tight con- 
tainer was constructed from half an 
oil drum by welding on hinges for the 
lid and tacking on rubber from an old 
inner tube for bushing, figure 10. Rods 
may be stored for several months in this 
container. 

None of the projects described in this 
article represented much cash expense. 


Fig. 9. Cart for acetylene welding equip- 
ment. In vocational agriculture farm shops 
welding jobs occur all about the shop, and 
at times some of the heavier jobs are done 
outside the shop. Therefore, some means of 
transporting this equipment is essential. The 
cart in this picture can be constructed in 
the shop at a small expense and it will 
satisfactorily serve the purpose. 


Fig. 10. Welding rod container. The con- 
tainer shown here is neat, fairly simple to 
construct, and practically moisture proof 
and air tight. Since many vocational agri- 


culture farm shops do not have satisfactory . 


storage for welding rods, this container is 
being suggested. 


The work was done by trainees in their 
teacher-training courses in farm me- 
chanics. Students were rotated so that 
each would spend about ten per cent of 
his shop practice in shop improvement 
projects. The enjoyment derived from 
teaching farm mechanics will be greatly 
increased as the shop facilities are com- 
pleted by the students. 


Equipping the - - 

(Continued from Page 155) 
budgeting purposes it would help to 
include in this list a column for the price 
of each item. 


Summary 


In order to meet the educational needs 
of the farmers in the community equip- 
ment must be bought to do the farm 
mechanics jobs that farmers in that 
locality do or should do. The equipment 
should be the kind that farmers have 
or should have in their home farm 
shops. It should be large-type. The 
school shop needs more and better equip- 
ment than the home farm shop, and the 
former should be the leader in having 
most kinds of equipment. School farm 
shops are not intended to be “fix it” 
shops. More emphasis should be placed 
on servicing and maintenance than has 
been the case in the past, and this means 
a change in tools and equipment needed. 

The purchasing of tools should be so 
planned that the administrators know 
in the beginning what will be needed to 
fully equip the shop. If all of the items 
cannot be purchased at once an order of 
priority of purchase can be developed 
so as to assure the early purchase of the 
most essential items. 


Doing these things will help to insure 

a school farm shop that is equipped to 

make it possible for the student to 

develop the skills and abilities he needs 

to make a beginning and to advance in 

the -farming occupation in this mecha- 
nized age. 
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If your program of Instruction includes - - - 


Teaching home beautification 


The following will help you 


DON HADLEY, Vo-Ag Instructor, Ohio City, Ohio 


OCATIONAL 
agriculture 
teachers may find 
in the following 
outline suggestions 
for teaching home 
beautification as an 
improvement proj- 
ect. . 

The teacher’s ob- 
jectives in this 
study are to lead 
students to see the 
esthetic value of 
beautiful farm 
premises; to see that improving a farm- 
stead artistically is no more difficult than 
improving it unattractively; to develop 
appreciation of various types of farm ar- 
chitecture and landscapes; to find re- 
sponsibility in caring for their own farm 
premises according to good rural land- 
scaping principles; to see the commer- 
cial value of beautiful farm premises; to 
learn that farm beauty is not necessarily 
in proportion to the amount of money 
spent. 

The pupil’s objectives might include 
the following points: to conduct a “farm 
clean-up week”; to recognize “uglies” 
and decide which must be made incon- 
spicuous; to identify land contours and 
decide which improvements best suit 
each landscape; to plan to “capture” sun- 
sets and other natural beauties; to learn 
to use form, line, color, and decoration. 


Don Hadley 


Starting the Unit 


In introducing a study of home beau- 
tification, have the boys search out both 
pleasant and unpleasant passages in re- 
cent short stories and novels which de- 
scribe farm premises. Display before- 
and-after pictures from farm and gar- 
den magazines. Have each pupil inspect 
at least three farm premises, one of 
which is his own, and (1) write a pri- 
vate report of the “uglies” which he 
thinks can and should be remedied, and 
(2) list the farm beauties which he 
thinks should be restored or retained. 


Content Outline 


(1) Very brief history of farm archi- 
tecture in the U. S., contrasting it with 
that of other countries as to building ma- 
terials, plan, location, appearance. 

(2) Farm building sites: Hilltops, 
rolling valleys, mountain crests, plains. 

(3) Adaptation of architecture to 
countryside: rambling house on or near 
hill crest, steep roofs, and peaked gables 
on mountain side; comparatively low 
house with horizontal lines predominat- 
ing on plains. 

(4) Location of farm buildings on 
site: 

(a) Farm house remains center of 
interest. This will call for barns and 


outbuildings less vividly colored and 
farther from road than house is, 
screened with hedges and shrubbery. 

(b) Windows and porches have 
pleasant views. 

(c) Drainage is healthful. 

(d) Hitch-hikers and the noise and 
dirt of traffic not to intrude. Drive- 
ways bordered by hedges, aid privacy. 

(e) Larger and taller houses retain 
dignity by proper distance from the 
road. 

(f) Decoration of farm house ex- 
presses character through simple lines 
and sincere ornamentation, sturdy con- 
struction, generous proportions. 

(g) Farm grounds harmonize with 
rural setting. To achieve this, avoid too 
elaborate and artificial planting scheme 
and too formally terraced grounds. 
Frame the house as a picture. 

(5) Estimate costs of making farm- 
steads more attractive and compare with 
increased value of property. 


Manner of Teaching 


Excursions and Field Trips—On the 
first excursion, the pupil writes a report 
on “uglies.” After the second excursion, 
he revises his report. Other trips might 
be to pastures and woods to identify and 
tag wild shrubs and trees which could 
be profitably moved for student’s future 
use in home beautification projects. Sim- 
ilar trips may be made to nurseries, gar- 
dens, flower shows. 

Construction IV ork might include home 
beautification and plant-culture scrap- 
books; clean-up squads to aid busy farm 
wives; making a curving flagstone walk; 
models of appropriate landscapes, dis- 
played so parents could see them. 

Creative Work should be fostered by 
students’ making a collection of plans 
and ideas for beautifying the farm home; 
designing gates and fences; or preparing 
publicity (news copy and posters) for 
“farm clean-up week.” 

Group Discussion would be encouraged 
by reports on interesting information in 
garden and farm magazines, government 
bulletins, and pamphlets. 

Outcomes to be expected include: 

(a) Attitudes: To make and keep 
the farmstead attractive, to cherish the 
farm as an ideal place on which to live. 

(b) Habits ard skills: Drawn-to- 
scale maps, unaided research, easy rec- 
ognition of many plants and trees, rec- 
ognition of farm and architectural 
types. 

(c) Interests: To visit beautiful for- 
ests and farm estates, to find new at- 
tractions for their homes. 

(d) Appreciations: Of parents’ work 
in homemaking, beauty in home sur- 
roundings, of student’s responsibility 
toward his home. Oo 


Public relations in Vo-4g 


J. C. ATHERTON, Teacher Education, 
University of Arkansas 


CxzaTe G and maintaining good will 
is an important matter in the daily 
life of a teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture. It is a truism that success in every 
phase of our program hinges upon our 
abilities to work with and through the 
community. This is especially true since 
activity on the home farm is an essential 
element in our teaching. We should not 
imply, however, that parent-pupil-teacher 
cooperation is not essential also for suc- 
cess in the classroom. We are all aware 
that it is vital because too often the 
teacher is “too close to the woods to see 
the trees,” and the parents are too far 
from them. Therefore, neither has the 
proper perspective of the whole job and 
a cross-fertilization of ideas is impera- 
tive. 


Building Public Interest 

The public may not always be inter- 
ested in vocational agriculture as a whole 
or of certain aspects of the program. It 
seems safe to assume that part of this 
lack of interest is the product of a lack 
of knowledge. If the people generally are 
to understand and accept the program in 
vocational agriculture, they must have 
the necessary facts. To bring about this 
understanding we are faced with the 
problems of presenting the facts to the 
people and also of organizing this mate- 
rial in meaningful form so that its sig- 
nificance can be readily grasped. Present- 
ing bare facts to the people is not enough. 
The facts must be comprehended if they 
are to have the desired results. For con- 
sent of the people as well as their cooper- 
ation is largely dependent upon an under 
standing of the situation and upon their 
ability to see the worthwhileness of the 
project. 

Long range planning seems essential 
for a comprehensive job of public rela- 
tions. Included in this project are inter- 
mediate goals and guides for action 
which should be formulated cooperative- 
ly. Attention must be given to following 
paths which will lead to the desirable 
ends we wish to secure. Means are as 
important as the final goal. 


Public relations seeks to bring about a 
harmony of understanding between the 
department of vocational agriculture, the 
school, and the public in general. This 
good will is essential if the department 
is to thrive and to do the job needing to 
be done with those in the community who 
are interested in agriculture. Publicity or 
interpretation alone will not do the job. 
Good will may be brought about as a re- 
sult of activity under conditions which 
are designed to bring about the desired 
ends. Emphasis should be placed upon 
the positive approach to public relations. 
This will include the building of such a 
program in human relations in all our 
activities that good will is the natural 
by-product of them. In this the teacher 
of agriculture will be a member of the 
school-community team through which 
genuine cooperation in planning and in 
executing the plans becomes the rule and 
not an exception to it. 

(Continued on Page 161) 
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Some advantages and disadvantages of - - 
Separate buildings 
for Vo-Ag departments 


GEORGE W. SLEDGE, Graduate Student, Michigan State College 


HOULD the fa- 

cilities of voca- 
tional agriculture 
be located in a 
separate building 
or not? As num- 
bers of all-day, 
young and adult 
farmers gradually 
and steadily in- 
crease, many local 
community  repre- 
sentatives face this 
important question. 
It is not the intent 
here to answer this question by a simple 
yes or no; however, there are several im- 
portant questions and considerations that 
should be discussed preceding a person’s 
decision on this matter. 

Only after the “pros and cons” have 
been weighed, evaluated, and studied 
carefully should a school board and 
others make a definite cooperative de- 
cision. We should ask ourselves: 


(1) Will a separate building contribute 
to the attainment of our objectives 
in vocational agriculture? 

(2) Does a separate building in any way 
help to deveiop proficiency in farm- 
ing? If so, in what ways? 

(3) Will a separate building increase 
the effectiveness of the program? 
(4) What effect will a separate building 
have on the vocational agriculture 
program, the teacher of vocational 
agriculture, agricultural students 

and others? 

(5) Are the physical needs such that 
they cannot be incorporated in the 
main building? 

(6) Are the costs of construction and 
maintenance of separate buildings 
greater or smaller than for com- 
parable space in a central school 
building? 

(7) Do the advantages outweigh the 
disadvantages ? 

In order to partially answer these 
questions, let us look at some of the ad- 


George W. Sledge 


vantages and disadvantages of separate 
buildings for vocational agriculture de- 
partments. 


Disadvantages of Separate Buildings 


1. The teacher-administrator relation- 
ship may be partially impaired. 

When a physical separation of build- 
ings occurs there may be a separation of 
the teacher from his administrator in- 
volving the control and operation of the 
building for vocational agriculture. Pro- 
vided the teacher and the administrator 
understand their duties and _ responsi- 
bilities toward the total school program, 
this possible conflict would be eliminated. 

2. There may be a loss of student 
time and student inconvenience. 

Loss of time between classes may 
occur when students are required to go 
to and from a separate building. This is 
partially determined by the physical 
distance the vocational building is from 
the main school plant. 

Weather conditions in winter may 
make it inconvenient for students to add 
or change clothing before and after each 
instructional period in agriculture. 

3. There might be an effect on the 
teacher of vocational agriculture. 

The teacher of agriculture may be 
viewed by other teachers as someone 
apart from them, someone who does not 
share their views and concerns because 
he is removed from the contact of their 
problems. Some may envy his separate 
position and lack of direct administrative 
control. These criticisms in practice are 
actually unjustified. Others may say that 
a separate building may create laxity 
on the part of the teacher if the ad- 
ministrator fails to supervise the pro- 
gram personally. This negativism can 
be eliminated also by the conscientious 
hard-working teacher of vocational agri- 
culture. 

4. Communications between the cen- 
tral office and the office of the teacher 
of agriculture may be overlooked at 
times. 
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The teacher of agriculture should be 
kept informed of conferences called, 
meetings to be attended, and other perti- 
nent information. Precautions must be 
taken that a teacher located in a separate 
building receives such information when 
other teachers are informed. 


5. Cost of building and maintaining 
a separate building must be considered. 


With the aid of responsible builders a 
school board could easily determine if 
a separate building would be too ex- 
pensive from the standpoint of building 
materials, heating systems, plumbing, 
fuel, janitorial services, etc. Separate 
buildings would necessitate increased 
janitorial services. 


Advantages of Separate Buildings 


1. A separate building for vocational 
agriculture permits expansion of facilities 
(classroom, shop, laboratory, etc.) as 
they are needed since separate vocational 
buildings generally are not structured 
as a large school plant. Similar to this 
point is the amount of flexibility af- 
forded in a building. An agriculture 
building should be constructed to allow 
for maximum flexibility as a program 
develops and as the needs for different 
types of instruction may fluctuate. 

2. Separate buildings eliminate or 
greatly reduce the possibility of class 
interference by students and staff mem- 
bers. However, a building should be ac- 
cessible to student and staff and others 
as well. 

3. Separate buildings eliminate the 
possibility of distractions for other 
classes that may come from power 
driven equipment and other normal work 
noises. 

The “hum of the shop” is desirable 
for students in the shop where learning 
activity is occurring, but the “hum” to 
the busy vocational agriculture student 
becomes noise to another student at- 
tempting to learn and apply the bi- 
nomial theory. 

4. The teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture, vocational agriculture students and 
others have a greater sense of pride in 
a separate building. 

There is an unconscious feeling that 
vocational agriculture is a distinct part 
of the total educational program of the 
community school. 

5. Separate buildings may lend them- 

(Continued on Page 163) 
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riculture Building, Double Springs, Alabama contain- 
. large: classroom, office, storage rooms, 
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Part of the agricultural classroom, Double Springs, Alabama. Pupils 
rg 4 take more pride in rooms in a separate building. Pride can lead 
to habits of neatness. 
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A cabinet containing the necessary tools 
for repairing farm machinery and tractor 


maintenance. Its location should be near 


tractor area. 
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A rack taining blacksmith tools. This 
rack is a handy outfit for many tools and 
is also handy in moving them from one 
place to another. 


Efficiency in teaching may depend upon - - 


The practical use of space 


In the farm mechanics shop 


D. N. BOTTOMS, Teacher Education, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


PACE is of 

major impor- 
tance in arrange- 
ment of equipment 
in the farm me- 
chanics shop to 
meet the training 
needs of all-day, 
young and adult 
farmers. 

Since farms 
have become high- 
ly mechanized, 
there is a greater 
need for space uti- 
lization in farm mechanics. Larger shops 
have been built in many communities to 
meet local needs and teachers in old 
buildings are making better use of the 
limited space they have. 

It is desirable for the farm mechanics 
shop to have 2,500 square feet of floor 
space, which will accommodate 20 to 25 
students. Optimum working conditions 
exist when there is 100 square feet of 
floor space per student. Both small and 
large shops will be discussed in this 
article. 

Many shops are cluttered with un- 
desirable objects, some being finished 
and unfinished projects of poor work- 
manship. Power equipment, in some 


D. N. Bottoms 


Arc welding booth. 


instances, is worn or broken beyond 
repair. Scraps of lumber, pipe and iron 
on the floor should be stored in a definite 
place. Too many out-of-date, poorly 
constructed workbenches hinder a good 
farm mechanics program. Limited space, 
poor facilities and arrangement are 
causes of many undesirable situations. 


Work Areas Needed 

To best cope with the above men- 
tioned needs and situations the farm 
mechanics shop should be arranged in 
work areas in which to perform definite 
jobs. 

Where space is limited, areas may be 
combined where tools are interchange- 
able; for instance, areas for sheet metal 
and electricity, forge and cold metal, or 
farm machinery repair and tractor main- 
tenance. 

In many shops tools and equipment 
are inadequate to establish all areas. 
Progressive teachers, in cooperation with 
school officials, are adding new equip- 
ment each year until required areas are 
developed. 

General recommendations for work 
areas in the shop are: 


Main Tool or Supply Room. 

1. Tools for general use should be dis- 
played on a panel of sufficient size. 
Small tool rooms should have no 
shelves as these discourage proper 
placement of tools by students. 

2. In large tool rooms, shelves may be 
built on one side for supplies and 
surplus equipment. 

3. Some departments use a_ separate 
room for large supplies, teaching 
aids, samples of different teaching 
materials, etc: 


Lumber Rack. 


A vertical lumber rack is satisfactory 
and will conserve space. A rack 2’ x 2’ 
wide with upright sections of 4’, 6’ and 
8’ is adequate for the average farm 
shop. If the ceiling is low, a 45°-60° 
rack, 2’ x 2’ with upright sections of 
4’, 6’ and 8’ can be used. 


This tool-sharpening area is designed to 
sharpen the tools used on the farm such as 
mower blades, saws, axes, hoes, swinging 
blades, chisels, plane irons, etc. 


Sharpening Tool Area. 

This important area should be placed 
in a section of the shop with sufficient 
light. A table 2’ x 8’ placed against the 
wall with a wet grinder, buffer, a grind- 
er for sharpening mower blades and one 
for grinding plane irons, chisels, drill 
bits, hoes, axes, etc., is sufficient. A 
small cabinet should be placed over the 
table containing equipment for sharpen- 
ing various tools used on the farm. 
Power Tool Area. 

It is best to locate power equipment 
such as the planer, circular or radial 
arm saw and jointer between the main 
tool room and the woodworking area. 
Group the equipment in a triangular or 
diagonal shape for safety and conven- 
ience. Locate the planer next to the wall 
with the circular saw at one point of 
the triangle and the jointer and radial 
arm saw back to back at the other point 
of the triangle. The points of the tri- 
angle should be 8’ apart. Another plan 
is to begin next to the wall with a planer 
or radial arm saw and extend out at 
45° with equipment placed every 4-6’. 
The radial arm saw can be placed against 
the wall if sufficient space is available. 
The center of the shop, near the large 
doors should be left open for repair, 
adjustment of machinery and tractor 
maintenance. 


Woodworking or Carpentry Area. 
Locate this area near the back of the 
shop or the farthest point away from 
the large doors. Being near the power 
(Continued on Page 161) 


The tools for doing concrete work in this 
cabinet are located near the large door 
of the shop. It makes it convenient for doing 
concrete work outside on a concrete slab. 
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tool area makes for convenience in 
woodworking and larger related proj- 
ects. Three woodworking tables, 3’ x 6’ 
size with vises on alternate corners, is 
sufficient for this area in a large shop. 
Place these tables 3’ to 4’ from the wall 
and 3’-4’ apart. Provide three wall cab- 
inets containing sufficient hand tools for 
three to four boys per cabinet. In small 
shops, use tables 2’ wide and 6’ long 
placed against the wall with a vise on 
each outside corner. This provides more 
space in the center of the shop. Most 
woodworking designed for farm mechan- 
ics shops will not be bench work but will 
be on saw horses, and other space con- 
serving facilities. 

Arc Welding. 

Place the arc welder in the corner of 
the building on either side of the large 
door. Use a fireproof curtain, a folding 
portable screen or a permanent wall to 
prevent injury while welding. With the 
welder near the large door it can be used 
to weld large machinery or other equip- 
ment on the outside. A 12” x 12” open- 
ing in the wall near the welder will 
allow cables to extend for outside weld- 
ing. In small shops this arrangement 
may be advantageous. 

Concrete Slab on Outside of Building. 

A concrete slab 20’ x 30’ outside the 
shop can be used for cleaning, repairing 
and painting machinery and other proj- 
ects. Either connect the slab with the 
shop floor or set off a few feet. Place a 
convenience outlet of 120 and 240 volts 
in one corner of slab for a portable 
hand grinder, power spray, welding, etc. 
This slab is very useful for both large 
and small shops. A fenced-in graveled 
area for storing farm machinery is 
needed. 

Electricity. 

Locate the electrical area along the 
wall next to the sheet metal area since 
some of the tools in these areas are 
interchangeable. A workbench 3’ x 6’ 
with convenience outlets on each side is 
essential in teaching farm electricity. 
Place a wall cabinet near the bench for 
storing electrical equipment. Store the 
electrical panel under the cabinet or in 
other convenient place while not in use. 
Farm Plumbing. 

For teaching farm plumbing provide a 
workbench 3’ x 8’ with a pipe vise placed 
on one end. A portable pipe vise is 
essential when doing practical work on 
the outside. Use a wall cabinet near the 
table or on an “A” type portable panel 
for displaying and storing equipment. 
Locate this area anywhere along the wall 
near other metal areas. 

Concrete. 
The only inside space necessary for a 


A cabinet containing tools for teaching 
farm electricity. 


A panel of tools placed in the main tool 
room—neatly arranged and well balanced. 


concrete area is spate for a wall cabinet 
and two square-point shovels. All labora- 
tory work can be done on the shop floor, 
the outside slab or in the field. 


Oxyacetylene Welding Station. 

Place the acetylene and oxygen tanks 
on portable trucks in a small area near 
the outside door. Do not use too close 
to arc welding or a forge because of 
fire. A small cabinet could be used for 
extra equipment and supplies. 


Rope and Leather. 

Use a wall cabinet containing the 
recommended equipment and _ supplies 
for doing rope and leather work. Most 
any wall space in the shop will be suit- 
able. It is cleaner near the woodworking 
area. Tables similar to those in other 
areas can also be used in this area. 


Farm Machinery Repair and 
Tractor Maintenance. 

The concrete slab is good to use for 
this area. Place a wall cabinet containing 
the necessary tools for this work in a 
convenient place. This should be one of 
our most important areas. 


Forge and Cold Metal Work. 

Forge and cold metal work can be 
done to some extent in the same area. 
Provide a wall cabinet for cold metal 
tools. Hang the forge tools on a portable 
rack. Make available a metal table with 
several machinist vises to use for forge 
and cold metal work. 


Miscellaneous Items. 


Place the drill press preferably in 
front of a window to obtain sufficient 
light and avoid obstructions. The ideal 
situation is to have a drill press for 
wood and one for metal located con- 
veniently in that particular area. The 
grinder, other than ones used in sharpen- 
ing tool area, should be located against 
the wall in the area used most. This may 
be near the welder for convenience in 
preparing metal for welding, etc. If 
there are columns in the shop, the 
grinder, bandsaw, stationary sander and 
such equipment can conveniently be 
placed here. Locate the first-aid kit near 
‘the tool room over a small table. Oo 


_ for sheet metal work. A place for each 
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Public Relations - - 


(Continued from Page 158) 
Media for Promoting Good Will 

The public must share in many of the 
learning activities of the department if 
the teacher is to assume the role of guide 
and not that of dictator. It is the respon- 
sibility of the teacher of agriculture to 
improve the “we” concept in vocational 
agriculture by uniting pupils, parents, and 
teacher in meeting the educational needs 
of children and adults. This feeling of 
oneness comes about through the con- 
scious effort of the teacher in his day-to- 
day contacts and work in the department. 
It is not a haphazard affair nor one that 
can be achieved through a single act or 
through sporadic efforts. 

Financial support of a program in vo- 
cational agriculture is largely brought 
about and maintained by parties who 
know the program and who believe in it. 
Recent efforts to reduce federal appro- 
priations were stymied by congressmen 
and others who have been led to see the 
value of this effort to our national wel- 
fare. This fight for funds emphasized the 
fact that public interest—constructive in- . 
terest—in vocational agriculture is essen- 
tial. It brought about an awareness that 
knowledge of the program and an under- 
standing of it is a must so that there may 
be a well informed and sympathetic pub- 
lic supporting our program. 

There are numerous media through 
which we may build support for an un- 
derstanding of our program by both in- 
school personnel and the public in gen- 
eral. The teacher should utilize a variety 
of these such as: 

In school 

1. Take an active interest in the af- 
fairs of the school. 

2. Attend and participate in faculty 
meetings. 

3. Do a reasonable amount of the “ex- 
tra” duties at the school. 

4. Bring the school administrator and 
the faculty in on planning and eval- 
uating the work of the department. 

5. Ask for what is needed to carry on 
an effective program and utilize ef- 
ficiently those facilities which are 
provided. 

6. Maintain loyalty to the school, the 
administrative staff, and the faculty. 

In the community 

1. Face to face contacts with people of 

the community 

2. Farm visitation. 

3. Participation in civic efieles of the 

community. 

4. Group meetings. 

5. News articles. 

6. Adult programs of education 

7. Radio programs. 

8. Participation in fairs, shows, and 
contests. 

9. Parent-son banquets. 

In fact, every activity in which we en- 
gage can have public relations value, ei- 
ther positive or negative. 

“Sound public school relatioris must be 
honest in intent and execution, intrinsic 
in the school program, continuous in ap- 
plication, positive in approach, compre- 
hensive in character, sensitive to the pub- 
lic concerned, and simple in meaning and 
conception.”* 


1Public Relations for America’s Schools, ec] 
yearbook, American Association of Schoo 
Rieinbtceters. 1950. Page 17. 
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wet there be light 


In the farm mechanics shop 


GEORGE W. WIEGERS, JR., Teacher Education, University of Tennessee 


PREQUENTLY teachers of vocational 

agriculture are criticized for not 
carrying out the controlling purpose of 
the Smith-Hughes Act and the many 
procedures for achieving such a purpose. 
Too often the fact 
is overlooked that 
the same Act spec- 
ifies that the 
“State or local 
community, or 
both, shall provide 
the necessary plant 
and equipment de- 
termined upon by 
the State Board.” 
The plants and 
equipment actually 
found in local 
communities would 
indicate there are many interpretations 
of the word “necessary.” There is also 
evidence to indicate that some State 
Boards have not fulfilled a responsibility 
of providing suggestions or prescribing 
essentials for vocational agriculture 
buildings and equipment. Teachers know 
from experience that they must have 
something to work with, not unlike 
farmers in this respect, in order to do 
an efficient and effective job of teaching 
vocational agriculture. Some teachers 
have left their jobs because conditions 
were deplorable. The writer has visited 
in many departments which have been 
a part of the local school systems for 
several years. In some of these situations 
it appears the local communities have 
assumed little or no responsibility for 
carrying out their end of the bargain 
of providing adequate buildings and 
equipment. For the most part, teachers 
of vocational agriculture in these situ- 


GS. W. Wiegers, Jr. 


ations have done exceptionally well con- 
sidering what little they have had to 
work with. ; 


. 


Need for Light 


This presentation is limited to only 
a part of providing the necessary plant, 
namely that which is concerned with 
lighting. It is not a discussion of what 
is, but rather specific suggestions on 
what should be. Lighting is essential to 
a good farm mechanics program. The 
nature and complexity of the work 
carried on in the shop requires that the 
learner be able to see well what he is 
doing. The sense of vision is one of the 
student’s most valuable assets. It is 
rated by insurance companies on a par 
with hands and feet as a means of 
earning a living; on any other basis it is 
priceless. In order for the student to 
learn farm mechanics effectively he must 
be able to work in a satisfying environ- 
ment. Two factors are of importance in 
providing adequate and effective light- 
ing. The quantity (number of foot 
candles) and source or quality of illumi- 
nation must be considered. In attacking 
the problem of lighting, one is concerned 
with natural lighting, artificial lighting 
and color of interior surfaces. They are 
interrelated and therefore must be con- 
sidered in planning for good lighting. 


Natural Lighting 


Natural lighting usually doesn’t cost 
anything except the installation of win- 
dows, replacement of panes when broken 
and washing of windows. Just any pro- 
vision for permitting natural light to 
pass through windows will not always be 
adequate in terms of modern standards. 

In general, the window area should 
equal sixteen to twenty per cent of 

the floor area. If 


this percentage is 


q 


decreased, more ar- 
A tificial lighting will 
be needed. A shop 


forty feet by sixty 
A feet would require 
between three hun- 


A dred _ eighty - four 
and four hundred 
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eighty square feet 
of window area. 
~- ~ (47 x 60’ = 2400 


sq. ft. KX 16%=384 
\ sq. ft.; 2400 sq. ft. 


X20% =480 sq. ft.) 


A The tops of the 


windows should be 
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WALL BRACKET 


as near the ceiling 
or plate as possible. 
For this reason it 
is desirable to have 
the distance be- 
tween the plate and 


Vertical pl + of wind 


Fig. |. 
Pane sizes: A=235%” x 1554” 
B=225%” x 1454” 


Pp Window sizes: 4’ x 8’. 


top of the glass not 
more than six 
inches. Ordinarily, 
the bottom of the 


glass should be approximately twelve 

inches above the wall benches in order to 

prevent the glass being broken by stu- 

dents at work. The window sills should 

yt be less than forty inches from the 
oor. 


In order to provide wall space for tool 
or wall cabinets, it is desirable to leave 
not less than three feet between each 
two windows or three feet between each 
group of two windows. It is not desir- 
able to have a continuous unbroken line 
of windows on the side of the shop. 
Windows should be located on the two 
sides if possible. Windows may also be 
located in one end. Properly located and 
spaced windows will supply approxi- 
mately ten foot candles of natural light. 

To determine the number of windows 
needed in a shop, the following pro- 
cedure may be used. (See Figures 1 
and 2.) 


Given: 


1. Shop is 40’ X 60’ 

2. Distance between plate and floor is 
12’ 

3. Window area is to be 20% of the 
floor area 

4. Window width is to be 4’ 

5. Distance between plate and top of 
window is to be 6” 

6. Distance between floor and sill is 
to be 42” 

Calculations : 

1. Square feet in the shop: 40’ 60’ 


= 2400 sq. ft. 

. Window area needed: 2400 sq. ft. & 
20% = 480 sq. ft. 

. Wall space above and below win- 
dow: 6” + 42” = 48” or 4’ 

. Height of each window: 12’ — 4’ = 
g’ 


- 8 height = 32 sq. ft. 

. Number of windows needed: 480 

sq. ft. + 32 sq. ft. = 15 windows 

. Linear feet of window area: 15 

windows X 4 width = 60 ft. 

Steel sashes with pivoted or hinged 
ventilating sections are desirable. They 
permit more natural light to enter and 
are more durable than wooden sashes. 
It is desirable to have lower panes of 
the windows translucent to help mini- 
mize glare and distractions from the 
outside. 


The window sills may be sloped to 
prevent them from being used as shelves 
and the objects from cutting out light. 


Artificial Lighting 

In constructing a new shop, thirty to 
forty foot candles should be provided 
in each work area. After the bulbs and 
globes or reflectors have been in use for 
some time, the maintained level will 
probably be approximately ten foot 
candles less. Adequate lighting should 
be provided to permit use of the shop 
on dark days and at night. 

Proper lighting in the shop includes 
more than intensity. Light should be 
diffused and distributed evenly over the 
work areas. Shadows and glare can be 
avoided by well-diffused light and prop- 
erly placed sources of light. 

It would simplify the job of determin- 
ing the number of watts needed if foot 
candles could be translated into watts. 

(Continued on Page 163) 
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The relationship between wattage and 
foot candles is affected by numerous 
factors and cannot be reduced to a 
reliable formula. At best only a rough 
approximation can be used. Sufficient 
light can be provided in most situations 
if three to five watts per square foot of 
floor space are well distributed through- 
out the work areas. If fluorescent bulbs 
are used in place of incandescent lamps, 
reduce the wattage by one-half. A shop 
forty feet by sixty feet would require 
seven thousand two hundred watts if 
three watts per square foot were pro- 
vided. (40’ K 60’ = 2400 sq. ft. K 3 
watts per sq. ft. = 7,200 watts.) Twenty- 
four 300 watt incandescent bulbs would 
provide the seven thousand two hundred 
watts. (7,200 watts + 300 watts = 24 
bulbs.) 

In determining the location of light- 
ing units the following “rule of thumb” 
may be used. 

1, The maximum distance between 
lighting units should not exceed the 
height of the plate or ceiling (a 
closer spacing is more desirable). 

2. The maximum distance between the 
wall and first row of lights should 
not exceed one-third the height of 
the plate or ceiling. 


A shop forty feet by sixty feet would 
require twenty-four 300 watt incandes- 
cent bulbs to provide three watts per 
square foot. Four rows of six bulbs per 
row will carry out the “rule of thumb” 
on location of units. (See Figure 2.) 
Each row should have a separate switch. 
Many teachers of vocational agriculture 
prefer fluorescent to incandescent light- 
ing. The use of early types of fluores- 
cent lights was discouraged because of 
danger of accident due to the strobo- 
scopic effect. As a result a turning saw 
blade appeared to be standing still. The 
“flicker” in lamps caused such an effect. 
Reduction of flicker in lamps now avail- 
able makes them highly desirable in 
shops. The use of white fluorescent 
lamps is preferred to daylight white. 
Adequate fluorescent lighting approaches 
good daylight. Such lighting has fewer 
shadows than incandescent lighting and 
usually only one-half as much wattage 
is needed. 


There are times when fixed sources 
of light do not provide adequate illumi- 
nation for certain types of work in the 
shop. Portable light 
units can be used 
to advantage in the 
farm power and 
machinery area. 

Color of Interior 

rfaces 

The interior sur- 
faces of the shop 
should be painted 
with colors that re- 


flect as much nat- = | 
ural and artificial ‘ 

light as possible and ao De ag 
yet be free from 


brightness differ- 


psychological and 
physiological effect 
on an individual. 
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A relationship exists between color and 
these factors: safety, sanitation, effici- 
ency, morale, vision, interest, fatigue, 
monotony and comfort. Therefore, the 
use of colors should not be a “hit or 
miss” proposition, because many indi- 
viduals over a long period of time will 
be affected by them. 

Walls. Both natural and artificial 
lighting should be taken into consider- 
ation when selecting colors for shop 
walls. If windows are located on only 
one side the lightest colors should be 
used on that side, the darkest colors 
opposite the windows and intermediate 
colors on the end walls. The lower part 
of walls may be painted a darker color 
than the upper walls to minimize soiling. 
Shades of semi-gloss eye-rest green may 
be used satisfactorily in painting shop 
walls. 


Ceiling or Overhead. The color of the 
ceiling has much effect on light reflec- 
tion. As the amount of natural and 
artificial light decreases, the lighter the 
color the ceiling should be. In most 
shops white or egg shell white is desir- 
able, while in other shops a pale tint of 
green, blue or gray may be used. 

Floors. The purpose of painting con- 
crete floors in the farm mechanics shop 
is to increase light reflection and to 
facilitate cleaning. Concrete floors that 
have been used for some time should be 
etched before painting with a ten per 
cent solution of muriatic acid (one part 
hydrochloric acid to three parts water) 
for three or four hours or until it dries. 
This will increase durability of the paint 
by preventing its peeling off. Coat the 
floor with at least two applications of 
paint. The floor needs a darker color 
than most wall and ceiling colors be- 
cause of soiling. Battleship gray is pre- 
ferred to red. 
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Fig. 2. Placement of light units and horizontal spacing of windows. 
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(Continued from Page 159) 


selves better to allowing farmers and 
students to bring in large agricultural 
implements such as combines and trac- 
tors for repair and instruction concern- 
ing them. 

3 A building properly located in rela- 
tionship to the main buildings and 
recreational areas would permit greater 
safety on the school grounds. Farmers 
consulting the teacher of agriculture or 
attending instructional programs during 
the day would be free to “go and come” 
without fear of conflicting with the 
school program. 

6. Separate buildings provide condi- 
tions for a unified arrangement for the 
vocational agriculture classroom, confer- 
ence room, chapter room, storage facili- 
ties, shop and laboratory facilities that 
may not be possible in the central school 
plant. 


An integrated building and its facili- 
ties are conducive to a better and more 
integrated instructional program if 
handled properly. Facilities integrated in 
a separate building reduce the “running 
around” for the teacher of agriculture 
when supervising and instructing class, 
shop, and laboratory activities. If planned 
properly, a separate building may lend 
itself easily to assuming an agricultural 
atmosphere. Natural lighting and ade- 
quate ventilation probably should be 
given consideration in discussing the 
possibility of separate buildings. 

7. A separate building might, in cases, 
eliminate heating a large central school 
building during winter months when 
adult and young farmer classes are 
meeting most regularly at night. 

Only the agriculture building need be 
heated comfortably for such occasions. 
This could aid in decreasing the cost 
of fuel supplies necessary for school 
operation. The significance of this item 
would be greatly reduced in the modern 
school plant heating system which per- 
mits heating individual units of the total 
school plant. 


In Summary 


The vocational agriculture building, 
under the direction of a competent, con- 
genial teacher of agriculture conducting 
a program which meets the needs of the 
community would become a symbol of 
unity and progress for agriculture in the 
community. Since the vocational agricul- 
ture program is a vital part of the total 
school program, a board of education 
and the school administrator in consulta- 
tion with the teacher of agriculture 
should cooperatively consider a separate 
building for vocational agriculture. 
Whether the advantages outweigh the 
disadvantages depends on the particular 
school situation and the prevailing con- 
ditions. The individual community must 
study its needs and decide on the particu- 
lar program that meets its needs, then 
consider building facilities. Therefore, 
the question of separate versus the 
central building is resolved as a problem 
only by the particular local community. 
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HE idea and 

ideal of an ag- 
ricultural educa- 
tion laboratory on 
the college campus, 
where ideal con- 
ditions for teacher 
training may exist, 
is something which 
most professors of 
such work toy 
with at intervals— 
and do nothing 
about. 

Postwar growth 
caused most colleges to scratch around 
a lot in order to find enough classrooms 
to handle the GI influx. The need of a 
tremendous amount of- equipment and 
printed material which is too heavy to 
carry to classes and too voluminous to 
put on library reserve has caused much 
thought by teacher trainers throughout 
the country. In many western institutions 
temporary CCC or army structures have 
been made available as classrooms. A 
combination of circumstances made pos- 
sible and practical an agricultural edu- 
cation laboratory on the campus at New 
Mexico A & M. Student labor, plus a 
very small amount of money, an old 
C C Camp barrack in a good location on 
the campus, plus a little vision and 
planning did the trick. Later develop- 
ments and new groups of students have 
made many alterations and improve- 
ments and the end is not yet in sight. 
Rafters had to be reenforced, new sleep- 
ers put in, foundation covered, a new 
roof put on, building paper and chicken 
wire nailed on the walls, and the whole 
stuccoed, with windows reframed and 
painted and a new door framed and 
hung. The whole took about three weeks 
when it finally got going. There was a 
group of thirteen students so that some 
could work on the inside while the 
others did over the outside. Heat, an 
air conditioner, floor sanding and shelv- 
ing had to be done before inside furnish- 
ings could be put in. The two cuts show 
much of the inside arrangement. 


Carl G. Howard 
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Facilities are important in the preparation of teachers 


Campus laboratory whips intangibles 


CARL G. HOWARD, Teacher Education, New Mexico 


Nearly all studies about successful 
teaching tell us about the importance of 
good housekeeping and the appearance 
of the department, .students and the 
teacher. These are important to the 
student teacher when he ultimately gets 
out on the job. The teacher trainer is 
faced with an almost impossible task 
when he attempts to set up class work 
about these nebulous things, which will 
be found different wherever the student 
goes to work. Such an attempt is im- 
practical, too. 


Environment Makes a Difference 


But the laboratory can do much to 
teach these principles by indirection. 
When students spend one to several 
hours a day for a year or more in con- 
stant contact with certain near-ideal 
conditions they will unconsciously adopt 
some of the ideas involved and make 
them a part of their philosophy. This 
will, naturally, make their conduct on 
the job a little different from what it 
would have been without these influ- 
ences. One cannot wade through the 
manure of a barnyard without getting 
some on his shoes. 

What are these indirect values and 
how are they set up and how may 
they be of value in training teachers of 
vocational agriculture? Here are some 
of the things I believe our agricultural 
education laboratory has “taught” our 
students. 1. Student participation in 
housekeeping; 2. Knowing physical ap- 
purtenances—hence having a place for 
all and keeping them there; 3. Doing a 
finished job throughout; 4. Using many 
motivation devices; 5. Maintaining a 
“several purpose’ room—reading room, 
study, library, meeting room, classroom, 
recreation room, laboratory, darkroom, 
projection room, and committee room; 
6. Doing major construction and repair 
jobs; 7. Making appearances attractive; 
and 8 Arousing student interest in 
appearance. 


Experiences Are Varied 


By the use of the work-organizer each 
student in the class is responsible for 


certain duties in our laboratory. He 
must sweep and dust and keep in order 
everything in the laboratory for one 
week out of six. Next week he must 
notice the outside appearances of the 
laboratory and it’s surroundings and 
irrigate, fertilize, mow or cultivate grass 
and shrubs and dispose of unsightly 
things for another week. He spends 
another week checking to see that light, 
heat, and ventilation are adequate for 
the work being done. For still another 
week he must do something about any 
repairs or upkeep which need attention. 
And in his final week on the schedule 
he must find a place for new materials 
and see that all are put on the inventory. 
He must also check on the items in the 
inventory to see that all are in place 
and none lost or strayed. 

When students see an _ instructor 
straighten crooked pictures, re-arrange 
mimeographed material, dust shelves, 
put things away carefully without undue 
loss of time, they gradually realize that 
everything has a place and should be in 
that place when not in use and that the 
whole room should present a satisfying 
and pleasing appearance. In other words, 
a premium may be placed on perfection- 
ism if everything is carried that “very 
little bit more” to entire fruition so that 
a finished job results throughout. 

Here are some of the things which 
impress the students: Good color ar- 
rangement so that it is pleasant to work 
in the room, all built-ins painted and 
closed, blackout shades well hung with 
brackets to eliminate all unnecessary 
light, a finished job on all furniture and 
shiny varnished floors. 

Our laboratory at New Mexico A & M 
can become a projection room in 
seconds. This allows free use of slides, 
strips, movies, and the opaque projector. 
Chart cabinets and hangers allow easy 
use of charts and graphs. Within minutes 
a dark room for developing, printing, 
enlarging and drying of pictures may be 
done in an evening’s work. The “Illinois 
matching board,” a put-together FFA 
emblem, framed pictures and a couple of 
divans allow motivation, FFA practice, 
and make catching up on one’s loafing 
a real possibility. 

Each of our advanced student groups 
uses, the laboratory in making “dry- 
runs” of jobs to be taught at training 
centers. Here all the motivation material 

(Continued on Page 165) 


The campus laboratory becomes a projection room with a minimum 
of change. Note space for teaching materials. 


not overlooked. 


Recreation meeting space for organizations and entertainment are 
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Displaying and filing 
agricultural periodicals 


An answer to a problem faced by every teacher 
GUY E. TIMMONS, Teacher Education, Michigan State College 


may be and is required to be used. 
Supervision of study, decisions, planning 
and the like are practiced till some 
proficiency is reached in each. 


Responsibility Given to Students 

The shelves in the laboratory are full 
of material collected for over thirty 
years, most of which could not be re- 
placed at all, if lost. As each advanced 
group makes an entirely new inventory, 
all students learn what is in the lab, find 
out where it belongs, and develop an 
interest in keeping it there. Each student 
has a key and may work or play any 
time of the day or night when he won't 
interfere with the needs of others. Here 
is a set of regulations drawn up by the 
students themselves to govern the use 
of the laboratory. Quote: 

“This room is a combination reading, 
study, recreation, Alpha Tau Alpha 
meeting and work material depository 
room, which was made over, decorated, 
and designed by and for Agricultural 
Education students. Keys are provided 
all men when they register for Ag Ed 
181 which they may retain until they 
leave the campus. All these advantages 
carry with them certain responsibilities 
to compensate for the privileges the 
college has provided us in allowing us 
free and sole use of it’s property and 
ours. We have, as a result, set up for 
our own government the following sug- 
gestions for its perpetuation: 

1. “Janitor” work will be done as in- 
dicated on our “work-organizer,” daily. 

2. Other chores in general will be done 
as shown in the same place. 

3. Everything in the room has a place. 
Keep it there when not actually in use. 

4. Ash trays are provided for smokers. 
Use them. 

5. Keep feet off furniture. 

6. In the evening when the “clean-up 
squad” has already done its work for 
the day clean up your own mess before 
leaving. 

7. Keep door locked and closed. The 
air conditioner should not be turned on 
without water and the two rear windows 
partly open and the door closed. 

8. Study should take precedence over 
recreation. ? 

9. When non-members are invited in, 
the member inviting them is responsible 
for them and should stay with them until 
they leave. 

10. Keys should be used by owners 
only. 

11. Members should be prepared for 
visitors at all times; clothing, ladies, 
language, etc. 

12. Whenever you are the last to leave 
the laboratory see that lights are out, 
windows closed, air conditioner and 
water turned off and the door locked. 

13. Leave blackout shades to commit- 
tee who knows how to handle them. 

14. Everything here is OURS! Let’s 
Keep It SPOTLESS.” 


Recreation Space Provided 
Students smoke, play ping pong, visit, 
and work in the laboratory without a 
curfew, closing hours, or silence re- 
strictions or no smoking signs. Material 
may not be taken from the laboratory, 


ANY teachers 
of Vocational 
Agriculture expe- 
rience difficulty in 
finding a suitable 
magazine display 
and filing system. 
Plans and more 
plans have been 
developed for the 
“ideal” storage-file 
or display rack, 
yet most _ racks 
prove to be unsat- 

’ isfactory in use. 
One of the better ideas experienced in 
display-filing of farm periodicals for 
ready reference and use is the vertical- 
diagonal suspension plan. A quarter inch 
hole is punched in the upper left-hand 
corner of the magazine, approximately 
three-quarters of an inch in from the 
marginal edges. A single hand hole 
punch, one capable of punching through 
4%” to Y%” thickness, can be purchased 
from school supply houses or agricul- 
tural supply concerns for this purpose. 
The periodical is then suspended on a 
three-quarter inch ‘cup hook. The hooks 
may be placed from 10 to 12 inches 
apart. In spacing, the size of a given 
periodical should be taken into con- 
sideration so as to conserve space and 
for esthetic reasons. A good spot for 
these hooks to be attached is under the 
chalkboard ledge or in a similar pro- 
tected area. The chalkboard area in the 
average classroom will accommodate all 
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the magazines usually found in a voca- 
tional agriculture department. A name- 
plate bearing the name of the magazine 
to be suspended on the particular hook 
can be placed to the immediate rear of 
the hook, so as to insure the replacing 
of the periodical in its proper place. 

In use, it is recommended that only 
the current issue and the issue preced- 
ing the current one be placed on the 
hook. Older issues may be taken care of 
in one of two ways. Appropriate article 
titles may be card indexed and the few 
select articles to be saved for further 
reference can be cut out. These articles 
might be filed in a suitable source unit 
and/or might be pasted in a scrapbook 
type of reference. Such a scrapbook 
reference might be made up for any 
given area such as swine, dairy or the 
like. The card index serves as a guide 
for ready reference to a given 4rticle. 

Magazines, especially the larger less 
rigid type, can be kept in neat order and 
appearance. The chalkboard or other 
similar ledge affords protection so the 
magazines will not become torn. With 
reasonable use, the holes remain and do 
not become torn. Such a means of dis- 
playing and filing helps to create attrac- 
tiveness in the classroom, lends agricul- 
tural atmosphere to the room, places the 
magazines where they can readily be 
seen and used, gives encouragement for 
their being replaced in the proper place 
after use, and is perhaps the most eco- 
nomical of all display and storing de- 
vices. oO 


as no one knows when someone else may 
need to use it. 

The Alpha Tau Alpha chapter at New 
Mexico A & M college uses the labora- 
tory as a meeting room, committee room 
and initiation room. Facilities are pro- 
vided for the use of the new ritual in 
the form of a permanent, lighted Alpha 
Tau Alpha symbol. This is also used at 
regular meetings. The New Mexico state 
flag covers the symbol when it is not in 
use. 

Each advanced group is expected to 
do some construction, renovation or 
repair on the laboratory. Past groups 
have added the following: color re- 
decorating, the ATA symbol, the black- 
out shades, the work-organizer, a put- 
together-FFA-emblem, the ping-pong 
table, cabinets of various sorts, and 
complete floor renovation twice a year. 

It is pleasant to work in pleasing sur- 
roundings and one develops a sense of 
need for the kinds of housekeeping that 
in turn develops housekeeping ability. 

Perfectionism and organizing abilities 
are fostered and strengthened by the 
agricultural education laboratory at New 
Mexico A & M and most of this is done 
outside of class time, with the “teacher” 


gone, and with whole hearted student 
participation. Our particular stucco job 
is the best on the campus, according to 
the building superintendent, because of 
student labor and their interest in doing 
a finished job. This is all the more im- 
pressive because New Mexico is a land 
of stucco houses. 

In addition to the physical appearance 
of the laboratory, inside and out, there is 
one more step in indirect teaching here 
in New Mexico. The professor in charge 
of the vo-ag teacher training program 
feels that the student is entitled to a 
daily change of scenery too. So, during 
the regular school year, he never wears 
the same clothing for two consecutive 
days in a row, and keeps at least three 
complete changes rotating all the time. 
(Note: during hot weather, which is 
very noticeable in southern New Mexico, 
this takes the form of slacks and sport 
shirts only.) The reason for this: Can’t 
you recall the “teacher” in one of the 
elementary grades who wore the same 
brown and green dress from the opening 
day of school till Christmas or until it 
fell off her—and had a black and red 
one for the rest of the year? 

(Continued on Page 167) 
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Farm shop instruction being carried on in a modern vocational shop 


Canton, Mississippi. 


Our needs are changing for - - - 


Buildings, rooms and equipment 


For vocational agriculture 


TROY V. MAJURE, District Supervisor, Utica, Mississippi 


4 ice vocational agriculture building in 
any community should be adequate 
to meet the agricultural education needs 
of the people in the community. It has 
been found that the most desirable type 
: ; of building for 
vocational agricul- 
ture is one that is 
used exclusively 
for the teaching 
of vocational agri- 
culture. Many of 
the vocational 
buildings in Mis- 
sissippi have been 
built in conjunc- 
tion with the home 
making depart- 
Troy V. Majure ment; that is both 
departments are 

housed under the same roof. The State 
Department of Education, Vocational 
Education Division, has developed com- 
bination plans and also separate plans 
for a vocational agriculture department. 
When a school is approved for voca- 
tional agriculture the local school is 
required to provide a building according 
to the plan developed by the State De- 
partment of Education. Pictures accom- 


LEGEND FOR FLOOR PLAN 
A—Lumber Room and Rack AA—Anvil 
B—Chart Rack BB—Forge 
C—Store Room 
D—Book Case 
E—Visual Aids 
F—Mimeograph File Cabinet 


panying this article 
will illustrate, in 
part, ideas present- 
ed. 

The _ vocational 
agriculture building 
should have a class 
room, office, shop 
space and adequate 
storage facilities to 
take care of the 
needs of the de- 
partment. The 
classroom should 
be well lighted. 
heated, and ade- 
quate space should 
be provided for fil- 
ing bulletins, teach- 
ing materials, mag- 
azines, laboratory 
equipment and sup- 
plies of various 
kinds. In other 
words the student 
should have a fa- 
vorable situation in 
the classroom to 
carry on his super- 
vised study in the 


CC—Forge Cabinet 
DD—tElectric Welding Cabinet 
EE—Electric Welder 
FF—Leather Work Cabinet 


G—Racks for Bolts and Nuts GG—Leather Work Bench 


H—Tool Room HH—Tool Fitting Bench 
I—Hall IIl—Tool Fitting Cabinet 
J—Office JJ—Saw Filing Rack 
K—Class Room K op 
L—Store Room LL—Bulletin Rack 
M—Toilet MM—Boys Book Shelf 
N—Wood Work Bench NN—Bulletin Board 
O—Band Saw OO—Chalk Board 
P—Planer a Rack 
Radial Arm w —Table w 
R—Jointer i TC—Teachers Case 


WT—Welding Table—18”x24” 


V—Sheet Metal Bench HB—Hose Bibb 
W—Sheet and Cold Metal Cabinet FD—Floor Drain 


Instruction can be more effectively conducted in a modern class- 
room—Utica, Mississippi. 


most efficient manner. In the past, too 
many times, the agriculture department 
has been placed in a corner of the base- 
ment, or some other undesirable, poorly 
lighted and poorly ventilated room of 
the building. This situation has been cor- 
rected almost entirely due to the fact 
that vocational agriculture has proved 
its worth and the people have accepted 
(Continued on Page 171) 
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X—Cold Metal Bench 
Y—Drill Press 
Z—Tool Grinder 


WC—wWater Cooler 


Floor Plan—Agricultural uinenctens Building 
State Approved Plan for Mississippi 
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Fig. 2. Studding and rafters are built into the cabinet in replica Fi 
directly behind the demonstration panel. Here the panel has been 


removed. 
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. 3. The demonstration panel shown in place to cover the 
simulated studding and rafters. Variation in color distinguishes the 


areas of the work center. 


An electrical work center 


For the Farm Mechanics Shop 


RICHARD N. JONES, Instructor, Agricultural Engineering 


Dept., The Pennsylvania State College 


HE electrical 

work center is 
a development of 
the electric demon- 
stration panels 
which have been 
used in several of 
the states for the 
teaching of farm 
electrification. It 
brings together 
the demonstration 
panel, the electri- 
cal tools and 
equipment and the 
electrical work bench into one location 
in the farm mechanics shop. 

A permanent electrical work center 
has a number of advantages over the 
portable demonstration panel for use in 
the vocational agriculture program. 
Some of these advantages are: 

1. The boys’ electrical problems can 
be duplicated on the demonstration panel 
which is always accessible at the center. 
This enables the teacher to get a better 
picture of the problem and enables the 
boys to get a better understanding of 
the solution. 


SBP uk * 


Fig. 1. The electrical work center. Storage space for essential 
equipment is available. 


2. 115/230 volt outlets can be perma- 
nently installed and energized, making 
possible more adequate wiring and source 
of current than was possible with porta- 
ble demonstration panels. 

3. All electrical tools, equipment, sup- 
plies and accessories may be located in 
the center. 

4. Better perspective of an actual 
farm wiring setup, including meter, 
entrance wires, entrance panels, 115/230 
volt circuits, and simulated rafters and 
studding for practice wiring, may be 
given. 

5. When not in use, the demonstration 
panel is not exposed. 

6. In addition to serving as a teach- 
ing aid, the center provides a place in 
which the boys’ ordinary farm and 
project electrical jobs may be performed. 

The exact dimensions of the work 
center will depend upon available shop 
space. A convenient size might be 6’ 
long, 6’ high, 2’ deep by 32” high at the 
base and 10” deep above the work 
bench. (See Fig. 1.) 

Studding and rafters are located di- 
rectly behind the demonstration panel 
in the center. (Fig. 
2.) These studding 
and rafters enable 
the teacher to im- 
mediately carry the 
demonstration pre- 
sented on the panel 
into the practical 
stage by having 
the boys do the ac- 
tual wiring as it 
would be done on 
the farm. 


The application 
of color condition- 
ing in painting the 
center will draw at- 
tention to the part 
of the center being 
used at a given 
time. The cabinet 


should be painted the same dark color as 
other cupboards in the shop. The demon- 
stration panel should be a light shade of 
the same color and the mounting panels 
a medium shade. The studs should be 
treated with a clear wood sealer. 


Further information about the center 
is contained in Progress Report 107, 
August 1953, The Pennsylvania State 
College, entitled “An Electric Work 
Center for the Voc. Agr. Shop,” by 
R. N. Jones, E. F. Olver, D. R. McClay 
and F. Anthony. 0 


Fig. 4. The work center as viewed from the 
side 


angle. All storage space is enclosed. 


(Continued from Page 165) 


Whether there is any correlation be- 
tween freshness in appearance and fresh- 
ness in thinking or not, a change of 
pastures is always good for any old 
cow, even on a good farm or ranch—or 
in an agricultural education laboratory. 


It is a great privilege to be a great 
person and each of us can be a great 
person even though living in a small 
community and not particularly recog- 
nized by those about us. You are a 
great person as long as you are the 
factor that keeps the community doing 
the right thing. 
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KENNETH L. RUSSELL, Teacher Education, 
Sam Houston State Teachers College, Texas 


Mr. John Kornsilke 
Swineville High School 
Swineville, U. S. A. 


Dear John: 


Your story in Agricultural Education 
Magazine reminds me of my own ex- 
perience in Vocational Agriculture, only 
in reverse. This morning Pop said 
“Jimmy, I wish you would stay home 
today and build another farrowing house 
like the one you made Saturday.” Pop 
means well but he 
just doesn’t see 
any sense in going 
to school and 
spending a lot of 
time building a 
hog house in farm 
shop when I can 
build it just as 
well at home. Mr. 
Jones, that’s my ag 
teacher, (funny, 
isn’t it, our ag 
teachers both have 
the same name) 
insists that we build hog houses, gates, 
self-feeders, and the like in shop. He 
says that the desk for my room and the 
end table and magazine rack I want to 
build for Mom are a bunch of foolish- 
ness (furniture-making he calls it). 
Mom doesn’t seem to think so. I kinda 
agree with Mom. The other day Mom 
said, “Jimmy, you are just wasting your 
time in that school shop..All you do is 
build things for the hogs, chickens and 
cows, that you can build just as well at 
home.” 

“Land sakes,” she says, “any farm 
boy that can’t saw some boards in two 
and nail them together to make a farm 
gate will never have enough sense to be 
a farmer anyway.” 


“I know, Mom,” I says, “but the other 
day when I was practicing making some, 
joints so I could do a real nice job on 
that end table, Mr. Jones made me stop 
and help some other boys with a self- 
feeder. He said I was just wasting my 
time.” 

The idea of a farm boy spending all 
that time studying and drawing a set of 
plans for a desk and end table and 
practicing making good joints just isn’t 
practical according to Mr. Jones. What 
I can’t quite get through my head is 
why the things I want to make in farm 
shop that require skill are not just a3 
valuable as building gates and hog 
troughs. Seems to me that any boy that 
can build a good end table and desk 
could also build good gates and self- 
feeders. 


Pop came in just about then and 
wanted to know what happened to the 
good lumber I bought for the table and 
desk. 


*Agricultural Education Magazine, Vol. 25, 
May, 1953, p. 262. 


Kenneth L. Russell 
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Boys are different 


A sequel to “Fiction or Fact?"* 


“Seems to me,” he says, “you have had 
time to finish them.” 


Of course, I had to tell him that I had 
been so busy learning how to weld iron 
together and working on a hog house 
for Mr. Jones that I hadn’t had time 
to finish them. f 


Boy, Pop sure blew his top when I 
mentioned welding. “Your brother Tom,” 
he says, “might have developed into a 
good farmer if he had studied a little 
economics and learned to plan his work 
instead of all that practical stuff. All 
he’s done since he started taking that 
veteran’s farm course is tinker around 
with that new electrig welder he bought 
after he had a couple of welding lessons. 
If he spent more time studying and 
planning his farming business instead of 
so much time in that school shop work- 
ing with those fancy tools, he might be 
able to pay for his farm.” 

Of course, what really made Pop blow 
his top about Tom was his losing about 
three hundred dollars worth of hay 
while he was trying to weld a two- 
dollar part for the hay baler. Tom said 
he bought the welder so he could repair 
his own machines. The other day Tom 
broke a part on the baler and had to 
drive to town to get some welding rods. 
(He’d used them all up practicing when 
he should have been getting that sow 
ready to farrow. She lost seven pigs that 
afternoon.) Anyway, after he had gone 
to town for the rods and repaired the 
part and gone about three more rounds, 
the same part broke again in the same 
place. That meant another trip to town 
to get a new part. 


Pop was mad, not just because of the 
three hundred dollars worth of hay that 
got wet that night, but because Tom 
didn’t use enough judgment to get the 
part fixed by an expert or get a new part 
in the first place. 

Of course, I knew that much. But I 
wouldn’t have known if I hadn’t been 
reading about how to make profitable use 
of time in a farm management book the 
other day when I was supposed to be 
studying how to cut stair stringers for 
back porch steps. 


When I get ready to build a house or 
barn, I’m going to do the planning and 
hire a good carpenter for the special 
jobs. I don’t see any sense in learning 
how to cut rafters and stair stringers. 
I’ll probably flunk agriculture if I don’t 
start learning these practical things. I 
guess the plans for réarranging Mom’s 
kitchen and building some _ cabinets 
would be furniture-making, but that is 
what I was doing when I should have 
been learning how to cut rafters. 

All this rafter cutting is a bunch of 
foolishness for small farm buildings 
anyway. It’s just as good to place the 
rafter boards in place, nail them down 
and together, and saw off the ends. I 
learned this the other day while study- 
ing some plans for improving the hog 


house Pop wanted me to build the day 
I talked him into letting me come to 
school. When I told this to Mr. Jones, 
he just laughed at me, said 1 was the 
most impractical boy he had ever seen. 

I had project trouble too until Pop 
and I worked out an arrangement where 
I could own some livestock and crops in 
my own name. Mr. Jones talked Pop and 
me into one of those 15 per cent ar- 
rangements like you and your Dad find 
so satisfactory. That works fine for you 
because you will stay on the home farm. 
In my case I didn’t see how I was get- 
ting anywhere since I'll have to start 
farming on my own somewhere else. I 
got the 15 per cent net, if there was any 
net, but I couldn’t see how I’d ever have 
any foundation stock of my own to start 
farming. Then, too, we had an awful 
time deciding just what amounted to 15 
per cent. Mr. Jones never did figure that 
one out. 

I sure wish Mr. Jones would let us 
take part in more contests and spend 
more time studying parliamentary pro- 
cedure. The other night I went with Pop 
and three other men to a meeting to see 
about buying fertilizer in carload lots. 
If someone had understood a little par- 
liamentary procedure and cooperation, 
maybe they could have gotten together 
on getting the fertilizer, but the méeting 
finally broke up without anything being 
accomplished. I wish our FFA would 
spend more time having good committee 
reports in its meetings and practicing 
parliamentary procedure like your Chap- 
ter does. If it did, maybe I could have 
straightened the men out the other night 
when they asked me what to do about 
accepting a committee report. One of the 
men was from a neighboring school and 
he was surprised that I didn’t know my 
parliamentary procedure like the FFA 
boys do in his school. Pop was disap- 
pointed too and said I might just as 
well quit school if I wasn’t going to 
learn any more in school than what he 
had taught me at home anyway. 

This year I wanted Mr. Jones to let 
Bill and Joe and me enter the dairy 
judging contest this spring, but he said 
we didn’t have time. He said we just 
didn’t have time for contests when we 
were so busy testing milk and figuring 
feed costs and the like. Of course, I 
agree that if a cow doesn’t make a profit 
she isn’t worth keeping, but I just can’t 
get it out of my mind that there is 
some connection between type and good 
production and that a good dairyman 
can’t depend on production alone in the 
selection of his breeding stock. I guess 
I am by cows like I am by girls—I like 
for them to look good. 

Well, this letter is long enough. I’ve 
been writing this letter in study hall, 
and because of it I'll probably get an 
“F” this quarter. Mr. Jones sent after 
some boys a few minutes ago to help dig 
post holes for the fence around the foot- 
ball field. He says that building that 
fence is a very practical farm job and 
that it is better than so much book. 
learning. Geewhiz, I’ve dug post-holes 
and built good fences all my life. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jimmy Hayrack 
Pigstie, U.S.A. O 
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Here is an idea you can use - - 


A space-saver in the shop 
Which combines other advantages 


DONALD HANSEN, Vo-Ag Instructor, Lyons, Nebraska 


Sle One et Pet) 


| WNa the Lyons, 
Nebraska Vo- 
cational Agricul- 
ture classes moved 
into their new Vo- 
cational Building 
this fall, they were 
faced with the 
problem of tool 
storage. This is no 
new problem for 
many schools since 
a new building 
often means try- 
ing new ideas and 
better methods of tool storage. 

Since we do not have a tool room and 
since we wanted all of our equipment as 
mobile as possible, we used an idea from 
R. M. Kildee, Vo-Ag instructor at the 
Fremont, Nebraska, schools. This cabi- 
net provides 96 sq. ft. of tool storage 
and yet is less than four feet square. It 
needs only a small amount of floor space 
and is easily moved from one location to 
another. It has fourteen spacious shelves 
and a first aid cabinet. At the bottom of 
the rack are four drawers. 

This cabinet was designed to hold the 
most often used tools. Wall cabinets are 
provided for other tools. Tools are held 
firmly in place by catches, yet are easily 
removed. Materials needed for the cabi- 


Donald Hansen 


pes ag the -~ahathapesd and adjolsing 


er hand tools is the space for more 
woodworking equipment. 


net are : 

(1) 2 pes. pine or 
fir plywood— 
UwX4 XxX 

(2) 3—1 X 12 X 10’—pine 

(3) 1—1 X 6 X 18’—pine 

(4) 1-2 4 X 8'—fir 


Turning the cabinet counter clock-wise we 
see the storage space for hand tools. 


The new Lyons, Nebraska vocational agriculture building. 


(5) assorted screws and finishing nails 

(6) assorted pieces of scrap lumber for 
trim and catches 

(7) four piano casters 

The cabinet is assembled by cutting 
the two pieces of plywood into pieces 
4’ by 6’, notching the two so that they 
may be slid together. The 2” 4” re- 
inforcers are next notched and as- 
sembled to the bottom of the two 
panels. The floor of the cabinet is then 
made from the leftover ply or from 
the pine 1” X 12”. The casters are . 
fastened to the bottom of the rack. 

The mounts for the tools are made 
from small bits of scrap plywood and 
the shelves from 1” & 6” and 1” X 12” 
material. After sanding, the cabinet was 
given two coats of shellac, then two 
coats of a hard plastic varnish. 

Advantages of the rack are: 

(1) Can easily be moved to the work 
area needed. 

(2) Serves the same purpose as wall 
cabinets, yet more accessible. 

(3) Tool checker can easily determine 
if all the tools are present since no 
two kinds of tools are interchange- 
able in positions on the cabinet. O 


This view of the mobile unit shows shelf The fourth side of the unit completes stor- 


space and first aid cabinet. 


age arrangement. Note the drawer at the 
bottom and the mounting of the casters. 
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A Chapter celebrates 


achievements 


New Holstein FFA Chapter 
celebrates 10th birthday 


ROBERT F. HEMAUER, Vo-Ag Instructor, New Holstein, Wisconsin 


FA members and their fathers, to- 

gether with past members of the 
Future Farmers of America, gathered in 
the high school gym Saturday night, 
April 18, to celebrate the tenth anni- 
versary of the organization. 

About 250 strong, they gathered 
around a mammoth birthday cake baked 
for the occasion to find that they hadn’t 
done badly during the past 10 years. In 
fact there was much to be proud of. 


present and were 
called upon to sing 
“The Hiking 
Song,” one of the 
songs they sang to 
achieve victory 
eight years ago. 
Singing were Don 
Vorpahl, Melvin 
Steiner, John 
Schmitz and Don- 
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The anniversary celebration was the occasion for cementing relation- 


ships between the Vo Ag department, the school, the community 
and state agencies. Shown from left to right are: L. M. Sasmen, 
State FFA Adviser and Supervisor of Vo Ag; R. F. Hemauer, Vo Ag 
Instructor; R. H. Dosch, Supt., New Holstein Schools; D. N. Mc- 


From a humble beginning, with 32 
original members and without funds, 
the Chapter has grown to 83 members 
with assets of $1,645. This fails to record 
the many dollars spent helping fellow 
members get started in various projects. 
Right now the Chapter owns four pure- 
bred gilts and 19 feeder pigs. The boys 
obtain foundation stock for a swine herd 
enterprise from the Chapter. 


They Are Winners 


During ten years of activity the Chap- 
ter has had three American Farmer 
Degree holders, 27 State Farmer Degree 
holders, two state organization officers, 
one star farmer of Wisconsin, one presi- 
dent of the State Junior Dairymen 
Association, one member elected to the 
National FFA band, numerous livestock 
judging winners on the state level, and 
two members participated in the state 
speaking contest. 

It also had the state championship 
quartet for four years in a row, 1945- 
1948. In fact, when the state rules were 
changed in 1947 to prevent a member on 
a championship quartet from reappear- 
ing in this competition, the Chapter 
formed a new quartet which won the 
top spot. 

Members of the 1945 quartet were 


x) 
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The mammoth anniversary cake is being cut by Chapter Adviser 
Hemauer assisted by D. N. McDowell, State Director of Agricul- 
ture in Wisconsin. Others in the picture, from the left are Jerome 
Petrie, Chapter President; L. M. Sasman, State Adviser and Merle 
Krueger, President of the Wisconsin State Association of FFA. Many 


former members witnessed the event. 


ald Krebsbach. 


The giant cake 
was baked and decorated by a friend of 
the Chapter, Mrs. Richard Schmitz of 
Marytown, Wisconsin. It measured four 
feet long, three feet wide and stood two 
feet high. It was decorated in colors of 
the organization—National blue and corn 
gold. Some indication of its size is re- 
vealed by the fact that 12 dozen eggs and 


63 pounds of sugar were used in making 
it. 


Former Members 


Robert F. Hemauer, Chapter adviser 
and vocational agriculture instructor for 
most of the 10 years, reported on the 
former members. Since the Chapter was 
organized, 122 boys have graduated. Of 
this number, 74 were present at the 
banquet, 21 are in the armed services, 
26 were unable to attend, and one is 
dead. One of the former members of the 
Chapter is now a Trappist Monk; an- 
other is an undertaker. 

L. M. Sasman, State FFA Adviser 
and Supervisor of all Wisconsin agri- 
culture teachers, pointed out that the 
boys were not only getting an education 
in agriculture but “a foundation on 
which to build an education during a 
lifetime.” 


A 


Lloyd Petrie, 


Treasurer. 


Dowell, State Director of Agriculture; and P. Langenfeld, Mayor, 
City of New Holstei 7 ae 


First Officers Present 


Introduced to the gathering were the 
officers of the first year, namely, Alfred 
Keller, President, now a farmer in St. 
Cloud, Wisconsin; Arthur Weber, Vice 
President, now doing sales work; Mer- 
lin Wieting, Treasurer, an undertaker in 
Hilbert, Wisconsin; and Lloyd Wirth, 
Reporter, and Melvin Steiner, Secretary, 
both farmers in the area. 

As the main speaker on the banquet 
program, Donald N. McDowell, State 
Director of Agriculture, put it, “I don’t 
know when and where I have seen a 
more keen, sharp, and sound looking 
group than you have here tonight. This 
is the kind of men found in agriculture 
—New Holstein style. We need rural 
leadership, straight thinking, and sound 
judgment. You get it in a group like 
this.” He pointed to the FFA pledge and 
asked the group to think more about 
“developing the qualities of leadership 
and brotherhood.” He called the FFA 
a modern method of training leaders, 
and he added that while many of the 
former graduates are no longer in farm- 
ing, they are interested in agriculture or 
they wouldn’t have returned for the 10th 
anniversary banquet celebration. o 


The officers of the chapter are lined up behind the huge cake pre- 
ared in the community 
igh. Officers shown, left to right, are: Jerome Petrie, President; 

Secretary; Jerome Theucks, Vice-President; Willard 

Schmitz, Sentinel; Francis Krutzik, Reporter; and Andrew Pethan, 


the occasion. The cake stood 3 feet 
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Tips that work... 
Use Wax and Keep Tools 
Bright 


Farm Shop Tools represent an invest- 
ment made by the people of the com- 
munity toward the education of their 
youth and they act as a mirror for 
the quality of work a teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture is doing in his farm 
shop. Each person that enters a farm 
shop notices immediately the power tools 
that are before him. If the visitor stays 
for any length of time he will also notice 
the hand tools. These tools, if in good 
order, and clean and free of rust, make 
a good impression on the visitor. Dirty, 
rusty and unkept tools not only make a 
bad impression toward the department, 
but the teacher as well. 


Living in the Gulf Coast area, try as 
I might, I had a hard time keeping my 
shop tools from rusting due to the damp 
climate. I first tried using a coat of light 
weight oil as a rust preventative. This 
worked pretty well except that it was 
necessary to apply oil to the tools each 
time they were used. This meant that if 
the class was working in farm shop, the 
oiling of tools was an everyday affair. 

The next thing we tried was the use 
of heavy grease. This worked fairly 
well except that on tools like the jack 
plane, power saw, and the like, the 
grease got on the wood the students 
were working with and was rather diffi- 
cult to remove. Also we had the same 
problem with grease rubbing off the 
tools, and if the tools were not looked 
after every day or so, they were rusting 
again. 

Then one day I came upon the idea of 
using a hard wearing wax to coat the 
tools and protect them just as my wife 
uses it to protect her floors. I first ex- 
perimented with the power saw table 
top, considering this a fair test for any 
rust protecting coating. I first cleaned 
the steel top by using turpentine and 
steel wool. After wiping off the surplus 
turpentine, I applied a coat of paste 
type floor wax. I left this on overnight 
and the next day the class began using 


the power saw. | thought the wax would . 


act as a protection against rust, but had 
no idea it would last nearly as long as 
it did. That first coat stayed on for three 
months without any signs of rust start- 
ing. Of course, the saw was not used for 
all of those three months, but was used 
at least three to five times each week 
for about two months and then every 
day for almost one month. 

This convinced me on the idea of 
using wax as a rust protector on any of 
the metal parts of power or hand tools. 
We now use paste wax on all metal 
surfaces of power and hand tools. Wax 
is also used on the tops of our class- 
room tables. We think it adds a great 
deal to the brightening up of our class- 
room, keeping all the tables shining like 
new. I think it helps to add a little pride 
in the boys’ minds toward the vocational 
agriculture program in our school. 


There’s a little more to this story than 
just rust prevention and pride. As you 
all know, a waxed surface creates less 
drag and friction. This holds true also 


to the waxed surface of any tool, power 
or hand. You will find that the miter 
guage on the power saw will slide easier, 
that the jack plane will be easier to push 
and that a hand saw will not bind 
nearly as badly after a good coat of wax 
is applied to them. 

I believe you will find, as | did, that 
waxing tools is the easiest, quickest and 
simplest way to.end the rust problem 
with shop tools. Tost wax ’em and forget 
em! 


Ed. J. Landry, 
Vo-Ag Instructor, 
Jeff Davis H. S., Houston, Tex. 


Buildings, Rooms and 

Equi see from Page 166) 

it as an integral part of the total school 
program in the community. 

For a classroom to be adequate, there 
should be some items of equipment com- 
mon to all departments, such as: 

1. Sufficient blackboard space 

2. Tables and chairs rather than arm 
chairs and desks 

3. Cabinets for books, bulletins, charts 
and other teaching materials such as 
specimens, samples, etc. 

4. Bulletin board 

5. Teacher’s desk 

6. Four drawer filing cabinet (this may 
be preferred in the teacher’s office) 

7. Facilities for filing bulletins 

8. Space for boys to keep workbooks 
and other information. 


Space for Farm Shop 


Since the instruction in Farm Me- 
chanics is an integral part of the pro- 
gram of vocational agriculture it is 
highly important that adequate provision 
be made for this important phase of 
instruction. It has been found that many 
vocational departments which had ade- 
quate shop space ten or fifteen years ago 
when the department was established, 
now find themselves in a crowded posi- 
tion since the increased demands of re- 
pairing modern farm machinery have 
developed. In most departments space 
in a shop less than 2400 square feet is 
not sufficient. A number of new depart- 
ments have 3000 or more square feet and 
find that it is most desirable to have this 
increased space. 

A shop shouldbe arranged so as to 
facilitate teaching of farm shop jobs in 
the most expeditious manner. A shop 
should have adequate storage space for 
tools, equipment ahd supplies which are 
necessary to do the job. The power tools 
should be located 
and arranged in a 
manner to occupy 
the least amount of 
space. It has been 
found that a teach- 
er can supervise his 
students much 
more efficiently if 
he arranges his 
equipment and fa- 
cilities by stations 
and assigns one or 
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more of his students to these different 
stations. Some of these may be planned 
as follows: 

Wood working 

Hot and cold metal work, forge 
work 

Tool sharpening 

Welding 

Leather work 

Sheet metal work 

Painting 

. Farm Machinery repair work 
Others could be listed. Many teachers 
prefer a central tool room for general 
tools, while specific tools for the above 
stations would be located in the unit 
area where the different jobs are to be 
taught. It seems that this plan is becom- 
ing more popular since the teacher can 
supervise his students more efficiently. 


Arrangement of Equipment 

Every teacher knows that he can have 
a better shop program if he has his 
tools and supplies arranged near the 
place that the job is to be done. Also, if 
every tool is kept in a certain place (for 
example, silhouetted on the wall) then 
the tools will be stored easier and found 
when needed. 


I think we will agree that the first 
objective of shop teaching is to develop 
individual skills. In order to do this 
practical experiences must be provided 
that relate to actual farming conditions. 
Emphasis should be placed on good work 
habits rather than on the number of 
projects completed. The shop course 
content should always be based on the 
needs of the individuals taught. In order 
to accomplish the desired results in a 
farm shop program it is very important 
that the shop be arranged in a way that 
the teacher can organize his teaching so 
as to be able to teach various jobs 
simultaneously. The unit system lends 
itself to this procedure and makes teach- 
ing much more effective. 

It has been said many times that a 
vocational department never has too 
much room, especially the shop, and I 
believe that all departments in the future 
will be inadequate unless a minimum of 
2400 to 3000 square feet of space is 
provided. O 
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Part of the plumbing area. 
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Stowes In 
Pictures... 


| Various Areas of a Well-Planned 
ae Farm Shop 


Pictures from Rogers Vo-Ag department, 
fee Florence, Alabama. day 


._ (Same shop shown on cover page) 
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Another part of the 
plumbing area._ 


A member of the Veterans On-the- 
farm Training class uses the plumb- 
ing area to cut threads on some pipe 
for use on his farm. 
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